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THE 


SPEECH, 

&c.  &C, 

« 

MY  LORDS, 

IN  yielding  to  the  defire  which,  it  is  natural 
for  every  publick  man  to  feel,  of  delivering 
his  fentiments  on  this  great  queftion,  it  could 
not  be  my  intention,  at  any  period  of  the  dif- 
cuffion,  to  exhauft,  or  even  to  touch  on  all 
the  many  and  various  points  of  this  compre- 
henfive  fubjedl;  and  I muff  be  yet  lefs  difpof- 
ed  to  fuch  an  attempt  in  circumftances  fo  lit- 
tle favourable  as  the  prefent,  I mean,  after  the 
talents,  the  learning  and  the  eloquence  of  two 
countries  have  preceded  me,  and  have,  indeed, 
left  little  for  fuch  as  me  to  glean,  even  in  this 
raft  and  fertile  held,  I fhall,  therefore,  con- 
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fine  my  felt  within  bounds  better  fuited  to  my 
own  capacity,  as  well  as  to  the  mcafure  of 
indulgence  which  I can  have  any  preten- 
fions  to  expedt  from  your  Lordfhips ; and  lhall. 
content  myfelf  with  {fating  as  clearly,  but  as 
fhortly  as  I am  able,  a few7  thoughts  on  the 
principal  and  leading  topicks  of  this  argument, 
efpecially  fuch  as  have  made  the  ftrongeft  im- 
preffion  on  my  own  judgment,  and  have  had 
the  greateft  fhare  in  determining  the  opinion 
I profefs  in  favour  of  the  propofed  meafure. 

In  deliberating  on  this  queftion,  the  firfb 
propofition  wThich  feems  to  imprefs  itfelf  on 
every  mind,  is  the  convenience,  amounting  in- 
deed to  a neceffity,  not  merely  for  the  advantage 
and  benefit,  but  for  the  prefervation  and  fecu- 
rity  of  both  countries,  that  there  fhould  fubfift 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a clofe  and 
intimate  connexion  of  one  defer  ip  tion  or  other. 
The  moft  difadvantageous  fituation  in  wdfich 
either  country  can  be  placed,  is  that  of  total  dis- 
connexion. Indeed  when  I fay  difadvantageous, 
I certainly  fpeak  too  feebly.  I mean  that  this 
condition  wrould  expofe  both  countries  to  the 
greateft  quantity  and  variety  of  evil,  and  op- 
pofe  the  moft  infurmountable  barriers  to  na- 
tional 
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tional  improvement  and  profperity  of  any  that 
can  be  imagined.  Fundamental  as  this  pro- 
portion will  be  found  in  the  argument,  it  is 
neverthelefs  one  on  which  it  is  unnecelfary  to 

j 

dwell  long.  I find  it,  in  the  firft  place,  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,  and  I think  myfelf  entitled 
to  claim  on  this  point  a general  or  rather  uni- 
verfal  aflent.  For  I prefume  it  will  hardly  be 
required  of  me,  that  I fhould  condefcend  to 
treat  as  an  exception,  worthy  of  notice,  the 
opinions  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  United 
Irifhmen,  or  of  thofe  other  wretched  men, 
whom  the  vigilance  of  Government  and  of 
Parliament,  has  lately  expofed  to  the  fcorn  and 
execration  of  a country  which  they  difgrace, 
under  the  title  of  United  Englifhmen.  Thefe 
men  may  call  themfelves  by  what  names  they 
pleafe.  United  Irifh,  or  United  Englifh.  In 
my  language  they  can  be  known  only  by  the 
appellation  of  French  Irifh,  French  Englifh. 
They  are  merely  partizans  of  the  antient  and 
inveterate  enemy  of  their  country.  They  are  . 
wedded  to  the  interefbof  that  enemy,  and  en- 
lifted  under  his  ftandard.  They  are  confede- 
rates in  every  defperate  and  wicked  projedl  of 
a foreign  ftate,  for  the  fubjugation  and  ruin  of 
their  native  land,  and  their  opinions  are  entitled 
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prccifely  to  the  fame  degree  of  deference,  that 
w e fliould  pay  to  the  fentimcnte  or  w ifhes  of  the 
French  Directory  itfelf,  on  a queftion  of  Bri- 
tifh  intereft.  I am,  indeed,  forry  to  learn,  that 
thefe  extremes  either  of  delufion  or  corruption, 
fliould  exift  in  a fingle  inftance  within  the  li- 
mits of  this  ifland:  but  fincc  fuch  men  are,  I 
cannot  but  obferve  with  fatisfadlion  their  hof- 
tility  to  every  fpecies  of  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  moft  of  all  to 
that  beft  and  moft  perfect  connexion  which  is 
now  in  contemplation.  For  when  I learn  from 
France,  and  her  worthy  Irifh  and  Englifli  aflo- 
ciates,  that  the  prefent  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ftands  in  the  way  of  their 
fraternal  views  towards  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  union  with  Ireland  is  a death’s  blow  to 
their  hopes  of  annihilating  the  Britifh  empire, 
I cannot  but  accept  this  teftimony  of  the  ene- 
my, as  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  confirmation  of 
the  favour  which  I profcfs,  towards  the  mea- 
fiire  which  they  oppofe.  But  I fhall  not  be 
expe&ed  to  argue  with  this  kind  of  adverfary. 
We  are  engaged  with  them  in  a different  fort 
of  controverfy,  and  it  is  the  ultima  ratio  alone 
that  can  fettle  the  debate  betw  een  us.  With 
this  exception,  howxver,  the  neceffity  of  con- 
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nexion  is  not  only  admitted,  but  warmly  afl- 
ferted  by  all  thofe  who  have  taken  a part  in 
the  debate  on  this  queftion  of  Union,  whether 
their  judgments  have  been  favourable  or  ad- 
verfe  to  the  meafure  ; and  your  Lordfhips 
know7  that  there  is  no  defcription  of  perfons 
who  have  been  more  earneft  to  difclaim  and 
abjure  the  character  of  what  is  called  fepara- 
tift,  than  thofe  who  have  oppofed  the  Union 
in  Ireland,  or  in  this  country. 

But  if  it  wrere  not  admitted,  this  propor- 
tion is  too  obvious  to  require  much  argument 
to  prove  it.  A glance  on  the  map,  and  a mo- 
ment’s reflection  will  fatisfy  us,  that  the  af- 
fairs and  interefts  of  thefe  two  filler  iflands  are 
too  much  the  fame,  in  too  many  points  of  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  concern,  not  to  aflociate 
them  neceflarily  in  the  dangers  and  bufinefs  of 
war,  and  in  the  occupations  and  purfuits  of 
peace.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  one  brought  from 
another  hemilpherc,  totally  unacquainted,  not 
only  with  the  hiltory  and  concerns,  but  even 
with  the  fhape  and  form  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  before  whom  a map  of  Europe  fhould 
be  laid  for  the  firil  time  ; and  let  luch  a man 
|pe  required  to  conjecture  the  diltribution  of 
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the  different  countries  under  his  eye,  into  their 
refpedtive  ftates  and  governments.  Whatever 
his  opinion  might  be  concerning  other  por- 
tions of  Europe,  I am  perfuaded  we  fhould  all 
anticipate  his  confident  judgment,  that  the  Bri- 
tifh  Ifies,  at  leaf!:,  formed  one  ftate.  Let  us,  in 
effect,  caff  our  own  eye  for  an  inftant  on  this 
map — w7e  fliall  fee  thefe  two  ifiands  not  mere- 
ly contiguous,  but  lying  as  it  w7ere  in  the  very 
bofom  and  embraces  of  each  other — w7e  fhall 
obferve,  not  only  their  mutual  vicinity,  but 
their  infulation,  and  their  infulation  together, 
from  the  reft  of  Europe  ; we  fliall  fee  their  re- 
lative pofition  wfith  regard  to  each  other  and 
to  every  other  part  of  the  w orld,  and  efpecially 
their  reciprocal  dependence,  for  a fecure  and 
undifturbed  navigation,  in  a great  part  of  the 
circumference  of  both.  Thefe  and  a thou- 
fand  other  obvious  particulars,  which  I do  not 
enumerate  merely  to  avoid  abufing  your  indul- 
gence with  conliderations  familiar  to  us  all, 
rauft  convince  us,  that  in  a ftate  of  total  poli- 
tical feparation,  there  could  hardly  be  a fingle 
tranfaclion,  or  an  inftant  of  their  exiftence,  in 
which  thefe  two  countries  would  not  be  rivals, 
and  if  rivals,  enemies.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive 
the  enhanced  and  aggravated  ftate  of  warfare 
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waged  in  this  manner  between  countries  pof- 
fcfiing  each,  in  a greater  degree,  the  means 
of  offence,  and  in  a lefs  degree,  thofe  of  de- 
fence, than  in  any  other  pofllble  fituation. 
We  fhall  alfo  recoiled:,  that  if  one  of  thefe 
countries  fhould  be  engaged  in  war  with  a 
third,  as  Great  Britain  wdth  France,  the  other 
would  prefent  advantages  to  the  enemy  which 
it  could  not  otherwife  poffefs;  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  forefee,  that  in  a ftate  of  repa- 
ration, the  mutual  jealoufy  and  habitual  ani- 
rnofity  likely  to  prevail  between  the  neigh- 
bours, aided  by  the  intrigues  and  importunity 
of  the  enemy,  will  in  all  probability  draw  the 
neutral  ifland  into  a dired  or  indired  partici- 
pation in  thefe  hoftilities.  Thus  will  thefe 
two  countries,  inftead  of  contributing  to  each 
other’s  comfort,  fecurity  and  greatnefs,  as  they 
might  do  under  a wafer  and  happier  fyftem, 
only  harrafs,  enfeeble,  and  endanger  each 
other,  juft  in  proportion  to  their  refpedive 
means  and  refources,  exhaufting  their  mutual 
attention  and  energy,  rather  in  watching  and 
repreffing  each  other,  than  in  repelling  com- 
mon danger,  promoting  common  interefts,  or 
exalting  their  common  greatnefs  and  glory. 
Such  a condition,  in  a word,  difturbs  the  tran- 
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quillity  of  peace,  and  ihortens  its  duration, 
while  it  multiplies  a thoufand  fold,  the  perils 
and  evils  of  war.  It  is  manifeft  that  the  fmal- 
ler  and  weaker  country  of  the  two,  muft  ex- 
perience thefe  difadvantages  yet  more  fenfibly 
than  its  powerful  neighbour.  In  its  differ- 
ences writh  the  other,  if  the  aid  and  alliance 
of  a third  power  be  fought,  that  fervice  muft 
be  purchafcd  by  fomc  confideration  or  other  ; 
and  we  are  taught,  by  reafon  as  wrell  as  hiftory, 
the  lort  of  price  that  is  paid  by  an  inferior,  for 
the  proud  and  politick  protection  of  a power- 
ful ftate.  As  the  comparatively  feeble  and 
poor  cannot  difeharge  fuch  a debt  in  pofitive 
force  or  wealth,  it  muft  give  wThat  it  has,  and 
pay  its  quota  in  general  fubferviency,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  a bafe  and  habitual  dependence,  lit- 
tle fhort,  cither  in  degradation  or  ruin,  of  po- 
fitive fubjeCtion.  It  appears,  in  fine,  to  me, 
that  a fmaller  country,  fituated  between  two 
.great  rivals,  as  Ireland  is,  can  hardly  hope  for 
an  interval  of  tranquillity,  fecurity  or  dignity. 
Dignity  may  at  once  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  having  no  real  and  pofitive  force  to 
Support  it,  Such  a country  muft  live,  from  day  to 
.day,  by  intrigue,  the  molt  degrading  Species  of 
policy,  and  that  which  it  Seems  the  moft  im- 
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poffible  to  reconcile  with  any  fenfe  of  national 
pride  or  honour.  It  can  as  little  look  for  tran- 
quillity or  fecurity  ; for  befides  its  own  quar- 
rels, the  caufes  of  which  are  infinitely  multi- 
plied, in  a feparate  ftate,  by  that  very  vicinity 
which  might,  other  wife,  extinguilh  them;  be- 
fides, I fay,  its  own  quarrels,  it  will  be  dragged 
perpetually  into  thole  of  both  its  neighbours, 
and  w ill  indeed  generally  find  itfelf  the  bone 
of  contention,  to  be  worried  by  both,  and  to 
endure  therefore  that  double  fcourge,  that  com- 
plicated defolation  and  ruin,  wdiich  fall  on 
thofc  unhappy  countries  that  are  themfelves 
the  theatre  of  wrars,  in  which,  perhaps,  they 
have  no  ‘ interefl,  or  none  other  than  that  of 
being  themfelves  the  prize  to  be  fought  for, 
and  deftined  to  reward  the  conqueror,  or  pur- 
chafe  the  peace  of  the  vanquilhed.  We  fliall 
perceive,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  fame  fa- 
cility and  writh  greater  fatisfa6tion,  the  induce- 
ments and  advantages  of  connexion,  by  which 
the  refources  of  the  one,  inftead  of  being  to  be 
fubftradted  from  thofe  of  the  other,  flow  rather 
into  a general  flock,  out  of  wrhich,  as  from  a 
common  heart,  flrength  and  profperity  may 
circulate  to  the  remotelt  extremities  of  both, 
and  the  right  arm  of  the  empire  be  nourifhed 
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and  fortified,  without  impoverilhing  or  with- 
ering the  left.  But  I will  not  infft  on  this 
conceded  point,  and  fhal!  afTume  it  as  a thing 
proved  or  granted,  that  connexion  is  neceffary 
for  the  mutual  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  queftion  then  arifes,  on  the  belt  and 
mod  eligible  mode,  or  form  of  that  connexion. 

On  this  point  alfo  I have  a fettled  opinion, 
which  I confider  as  a main  and  principal 
hinge  of  this  argument.  I wifh,  indeed,  to 
ftate  and  to  argue  it,  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  a 
general  proportion,  but  if  it  be  proved,  and 
made  out  fatisfaclorily  in  that  form,  it  feems 
decifve  on  the  particular  queftion,  and  will 
eftablifh,  on  principle  and  reafon,  the  fame 
conclufion,  to  which  our  judgment  may  have 
been  led  on  more  practical  grounds.  The  pro- 
portion then  is  this,  that  when  two  countries 
are  fo  circumftanced  as  mutually  to  require 
connexion,  the  only  mode  of  connexion  which 
can  perfectly  remove  the  evils  of  feparation, 
and  fully  confer  the  beneft  of  union,  is  a per- 
fect identity  and  incorporation  of  their  govern- 
ments. All  other  relations  of  a more  partial 
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and  imperfect  nature,  are  fubjedt  to  many  in? 
conveniences  while  they  fubfift,  and  are  beiides 
of  a limited  duration.  By  limited,  I do  not 
mean  merely  precarious.  I confider  their  ex- 
piration not  merely  as  poffible  or  probable,  but 
as  certain  ; and  befides  the  perpetual  and  reft- 
lefs  ftruggles,  which  are  for  ever  vexing  thefe 
contentious  relations  while  they  laft,  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  poffefs  this  fundamental  and  cha- 
racteriftick  vice  ; I mean  that  of  tending  gra- 
dually, and  though  perhaps  not  always  rapidly, 
yet  certainly  and  inevitably,  by  the  very  law  of 
their  conftitution  and  nature,  to  a total  extinc- 
tion and  diffolution.  Nations,  then,  connedted 
in  this  manner,  will  neceffarily  arrive,  at  one 
period  or  other,  at  the  alternative  of  reparation, 
towards  which  they  naturally  tend,  involving, 
probably,  mutual  and  perpetual  hoftility,  or 
that  perfedt  incorporation  and  unity,  which  is 
productive  not  only  of  all  the  bleffings  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  but  of  all  the  advantages, 
both  in  ftrength  and  profperity,  which  flow 
from  the  union  of  their  joint  refources,  and 
which  are  encreafed,  by  combination,  far  be- 
yond the  fimple  addition  to  their  amount. 

That  fuch  are  the  properties  and  defedts  of 
thefe  imperfedt  connexions,  we  fhall  eafily  fa- 
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tisfy  ourfelves,  by  a very  (hort  and  curfory  view 
of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  relations  of  that 
defcription,  and  I fhall  begin  with  that  which 
I conceive  to  ftand  firft,  alfo,  in  chronological 
order — I mean  conqueft.  For  I believe  it  will 
generally  be  found,  when  twx>  countries  are 
iituated  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  invite,  by  their 
local  pofitions,  a connexion  between  their  go- 
vernments, the  ftronger  of  the  tw^o,  or  that 
w hich  is  firft  enabled  by  an  earlier  civilization, 
and  fuperior  population,  to  aim  at  foreign  en- 
terprife,  will  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the 
other,  and  if  the  attempt  fiicceeds,  that  mode 
of  relation  is  eftablilhed  between  them,  which 
I am  now  treating  of.  Conqueft  may,  indeed, 
in  one  fenfe,  be  underftood  to  exprefs  only  the 
means  employed  for  uniting  them  under  one 
government,  or  bringing  them  together,  and 
jn  that  acceptation,  conqueft  may,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  any  mode  of  connexion,  and,  amongft 
the  reft,  may  tend  at  once  to  that  w hich  is  the 
moft  perfect  and  the  beft.  Of  this,  indeed, 
hiftory  will  furnifli  examples,  though,  I believe, 
not  frequent ; for  war  is  but  a rough  courtfhip, 
and  violence  cannot  be  expeited,  in  all  cafes, 
to  procure  fo  happy  an  union  as  that  which,  at 
once,  incorporated  the  Roman  and  the  Sabine 
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people.  At  prefent,  however,  I life  the  word 
conqueft  to  exprefs,  not  the  means  or  inftru- 
ment  of  union,  but  the  relation  which , is  the 
confequence  of  vidtory,  and  which  fubfifts  af- 
ter it.  In  other  words,  I mean  that  dominion 
which  is  exercifed  by  the  conqueror  on  the  title 
of  conqueft,  while  the  countries  continue  dif- 
tindl ; or  that  fovereignty,  which  being  found- 
ed by  the  fworcf  is  meafured  by  the  pow  er  of 
enforcing  it,  6n  one  hand,  and  the  inability  to 
refift,  on  the  other.  In  comparing,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
the  different  kinds  of  connexion  between  na- 
tions, we  may,  no  doubt,  difmifs  at  once  from 
the  argument  the  confideration  of  conqueft ; 
for  I prefume  we  fhall  agree  that  this  is  the 
worft  of  all.  It  is,  indeed,  the  moft  wretched 
condition  of  human  flavery.  The  relation  of 
matter  and  fervant,  or  even  of  matter  and  tlave, 
amongft  individuals,  or  of  fovereign  and  fubjedt 
amongft  the  members  of  one  commonwealth* 
even  under  the  moft  defpotick  forms  of  go- 
vernment, may  be  conceived  to  produce,  at 
leaft  in  fome  inftances,  or  in  fome  degree,  a 
mutual  benefit  and  convenience.  But  it  is  not 
fo  amongft  nations.  A matter  nation  will,  I 
think,  generally  be  found  a tyrant,  and  a fub- 
jedt  nation  is  generally  a tlave.  The  fubmiffion 
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and  obedience  of  the  one  does  not  purchafe 
protection  or  kindnefs,  and  the  authority  of  the 
other  yields  little  profit.  The  dominion  of 
mere  conqueft,  in  a word,  confers  on  the  fove- 
reign  but  a barren  feeptre  and  a crown  of 
thorns  ; and  very  fit  it  fhould  be  fo.  Yet  un- 
der all  thefe  difeouragements  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that  a ftrong  fenfe  of  the  evils  at- 
tending feparation,  ftimulated  perhaps  by  that 
paffion,  I mean  ambition,  which  feems  to  ac- 
tuate all  governments,  or  thofe  who  adminifter 
them,  will  induce  the  flronger  power  to  feek 
connexion  by  that  courfe,  unlefs  precluded  by 
the  eftablifhment  of  fome  better  or  lefs  objec- 
tionable mode  of  relation. 

Amongft  thefe  I fhall  next  fpeak  of  federal 
connexion,  and  I am  the  more  inclined  to  fay 
a few  words  on  that  fubjeft,  as  I have  under- 
ftood  that,  in  the  variety  of  opinions  entertain- 
ed on  this  queflion  of  Union  with  Ireland,  fome 
have  been  fuppofed  to  lean  towards  a connex- 
ion of  that  nature.  I confefs,  however,  that  I 
can  find  nothing  in  that  mode  of  relation  to 
recommend  it ; and  every  thing  we  know  of 
fuch  confederacies  feems  to  prove  them,  in 
the  firft  place,  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of 
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union,  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  very  preca^ 
rious  duration.  The  fundamental  vice  of  thefe 
federal  conftitutions  feems  to  be,  that  profeffing 
to  provide  only  for  fome  common  interefts, 
they  not  only  leave,  but  it  is,  in  fome  fort, 
their  fpirit  to  eftablilh,  a diftinftnefs,  and 
even  an  oppofition  of  interefts  on  all  or  many 
other  points.  Speaking  of  national  interefts, 
I believe  it  will  be  fafe  to  confider  diftin&neft 
as  in  general  but  a convertible*  term  for  oppofi- 
tion ; and  the  different  parts  of  a federal  union 
are,  I think,  generally  to  be  accounted  rivals  in. 
refpeft  of  all  in  which  they  are  diftincl.  Their 
oppofition  is  indeed  not  limited  even  by  that 
principle,  but  extends  often  to  the  very  cafus 
faderis ; I mean  to  thofe  concerns  which  are 
"common,  and  the  general  intereft  in  which  is 
meant  to  be  provided  for  by  the  conditions  and 
obligations  of  the  union.  It  muft  be  obferved 
by  every  one  who  reads  the  hiftory  of  fuch  go- 
vernments, that  in  the  interpretation  and  per- 
formance of  their  federal  engagements,  the 
parties  generally  aft  in  a fpirit  or  rival  and  ad- 
verfe  contention.  The  paffions  of  the  multi- 
tude feem  to  flow  naturally  in  that  courfe  ; 
and  the  narrow  genius  of  thofe  who  will  often 
have  the  lead  in  the  difeordant  couniels  of  fuch. 
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flates,  leems  prone  enough  to  fall  in  with  this 
popular  humour.  We  fhall  frequently  obferve 
them  more  occupied  in  the  internal  jealoufies 
and  competitions  of  the  confederate  ftates,  than 
in  promoting  the  common  caufe ; and  efpe- 
cially  in  moments  of  common  danger  and  ex- 
ertion, they  will  often  difeover  a greater  ap- 
prehenfion  of  contributing  a grain  too  much  in 
the  federal  fcale,  than  a grain  too  little  for  the 
fuccefs  of  that  object,  which  is  the  only  ra- 
tional motive  for  exertion  at  all.  They  are,  in 
a word,  more  afraid  of  giving  fome  paltry  ad- 
vantage to  a friend  and  affociate,  than  folicitous 
to  defeat  the  common  enemy,  or  to  provide  for 
common  fafety.  Irrational  as  this  conduct  is, 
I may  appeal  to  obfervation  and  hiftory  for  the 
exiflence  as  well  as  for  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
mania,  both  in  federal  governments,  and  in  the 
loofer  and  yet  more  temporary  and  occafional 
confederacies  of  mere  allies.  We  have  our- 
lelves  lived  in  a very  eventful  period,  and  have 
had  but  too  large  an  experience  in  revolutions 
of  every  fort.  We  have,  amongfl  others,  w it- 
neffed  the  recent  downfal  of  a great  federal  go- 
vernment ; I mean  the  United  Provinces : and 
I certainly  agree  with  what  I underftood  to  be 
the  fentiment  of  a noble  Lord  who  opened  this 
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difcuffion  on  a former  day,  in  thinking  that  the 
fudden  and  rapid  overthrow  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  the  degrading  min  and  flavery  into 
which  that  celebrated  people  has  been  plunged 
almoft  without  a ftruggle,  may  be  traced  to  the 
very  vice  and  defeat  in  the  constitution  of  fuch 
governments  which  I have  juft  defcribed.  It 
is  furely  reafonable  to  doubt,  whether  a more 
prompt  and  combined  application  of  the  re- 
fources  which  that  country  poflefled,  than,  it 
feems,  the  diftinftnefs  and  contrariety  of  its 
parts  admitted  of,  might  not  have  averted,  at 
Ieaft  the  eafy  and  inglorious  conqueft  of  a 
country,  whofe  accidental  and  temporary  union 
under  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  great 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  able  firft  to  defy,  and 
then  to  humble  and  defeat  France,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  power  and 
greatnefs.  1 fhall  probably  not  differ  with 
many  of  your  Lordfhips  in  afcribing,  at  leaft 
in  part,  to  the  fame  caufe,  the  fudden  calami- 
ties which  have  overwhelmed  another  brave 
and  refpe<ftable  people,  I mean  the  Swifs  can- 
tons, with  a rapidity  and  eafe,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  that  principle.  And  I 
cannot  fupprefs  fome  apprehenfion  that  we 
may  yet  have  to  lament,  even  in  our  own  day, 
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the  diffolution  of  the  grandeft  confederacy 
which  the  world  ever  knew,  the  integrity  of 
which  has  already  been  too  much  broken  not 
to  excite  anxiety  and  alarm  for  the  iffue,  and 
on  the  liability  of  which,  however,  not  only 
refls  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  thofe  extenfive 
territories,  and  of  the  many  nations  which  have 
hitherto  found  fecurity  and  fhelter  under  that 
great  union,  but  I may  fay,  perhaps,  on  which 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  other 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  may  effentially  and 
eventually  depend.  I fpeak,  my  Lords,  of  the 
Germanic  body  itfelf.  But  I will  dwell  no 
longer  on  thefe  unpleasant  topicks,  not  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  queftion  of  the  day, 
and  haften  to  the  confideration  of  that  fpecies^ 
of  relation  which  is  the  proper  fiibjedl  of  your 
prefent  deliberation ; I mean  that  which  now 
fubfifts  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
which  did  fubfift  between  England  and  Scot- 
land before  the  Union. 

I am  to  fpeak  now’  of  thofe  connexions 
which  confift  in  fome  circumftance  of  iden- 
tity, in  the  municipal  conftitutions  of  the 
two  countries ; that  is  to  fay,  in  having  fome 
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part  or  member  of  their  governments  the  fame, 
with  a diftin&nefs  and  feparate  independence 
in  all  the  reft.  Such  is  that  of  ope  King  or 
Executive  Power,  with  feparate  legifiatures; 
and  of  this  particular  form  of  connexion  we 
have  undoubtedly  had  moft  experience  in  this 
empire,  and  can  therefore  fpeak  of  it  with  the, 
beft  information  and  knowledge.  I might, 
no  doubt,  fafely  appeal,  at  once,  to  that 
very  experience,  for  the  infufficiency  of  fuch 
a bond,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  diftindt  exif- 
tence,  or  to  confer,  in  peace  or  war,  the  full 
benefits  of  connexion.  But  1 wdfh,  firft,  to 
fay  a few  words  to  wrhat  may  be  confiaered  as 
the  principle  ; that  is  to  fay,  to  enquire  what 
are  the  circumftanc.es.  from  which  the  evils  of 
thefe  partial  relations  may  be  thought  to  flowq 
and  above  all,  what  is  the  true  caufe  of  that 
natural  and  conftant  tendency  in  fuch  govern- 
ments, to  wreaken  and  diminilh  the  bonds  of 
connexion,  till  it  becomes  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  remains,  perhaps,  only  percep- 
tible in  the  ftruggles  and  convulfions  of  its 
diflolution. 

The  firft  defedi,  then,  which  I remark  in  this 
mode  of  imperfedl  connexion,  is  fimilar,  or  per- 
haps I may  fay,  precifely  the  fame,  with  that 
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which  I have  already  obferved  upon,  in  relations 
merely  federal.  I mean  that  the  connexion  being 
but  partial,  and  intended  for  partial  purpofes, 
the  great  mafs  of  interefts  in  each  nation  conti- 
nue diftinft;  the  attention  of  each  country  is 
{till  pointed  towards  a feparate  view  of  indivi- 
dual intereft ; and  the  publick  mind,  if  I may 
fo  exp  refs  it,  of  the  two  nations,  is  kept  diftin<ft. 
I have  already  obferved  that  diftindt  interefts 
are  generally  oppofite  interefts,  or  felt  to  be 
fo  by  the  two  parties;  and  fpeaking  of  nations, 
I may  add,  that  diftindt  minds  are  generally 
hoftile.  In  thefe  circumftances,  the  vicinity, 
and  the  connexion  of  fuch  countries,  inftead 
of  improving,  as  they  might  otherwife  do, 
friendfhip  and  harmony  between  them,  feem 
to  produce  the  very  oppofite  effects,  and  to 
cultivate  a jealous  and  angry  temper,  prone  to 
take  offence  and  umbrage,  and  ripening  every 
trivial  difcontent  or  difference  into  grounds  of 
permanent  alienation  and  even  hoftility. 

Another  grand  fource  of  indifpofition  be- 
tween fuch  countries,  and  that  from  which 
every  one  of  the  evils  attending  this  mode  of 
relation  feems  to  me  moft  immediately  to 
derive,  is  the  inequality  in  their  relative  power 
and  influence,  occafioned,  no  doubt,  by  their 
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inequality  in  real  and  pofitive  power  and  influ- 
ence. It  follows  neceflarily  from  the  very 
nature  and  confutation  of  human  affairs,  and 
no  artificial  or  conventional  arrangement,  no 
pr®vifions  of  pofitive  inftitution  can  alter  it, 
that  in  the  union  of  two,  diftindt  and  unequal 
countries,  the  fuperior  muft  be  predominant, 
and  the  inferior  fubordinate  in  their  common 
concerns,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
common  parts  of  their  Government.  Hence 
follows,  however,  a nominal  independence  in 
the  inferior  ftate,  accompanied  by  a daily  and 
irkfome  confcioufnefs  of  real  dependence 
and  fubordination.  It  is  this  contradiction 
between  the  real  and  nominal  condition  of 
the  inferior  country  that  I confider  as  the 
moft  fruitful  fource  of  thofe  evils  which  afflict 
fuch  connexions,  and  ultimately  extinguifh 
them.  In  Governments  adminiftered  in  this 
manner,  under  external  influence,  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  pafs  over  the  immediate  and  do- 
meftick  inftruments  of  their  adminiftration, 
to  that  which  muft  appear  to  them,  and  may 
indeed  be  truly  accounted  its  efficient  head,  1 
mean  the  external  power  which  directs  it's 
counfels.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary  of  fuch  a coun- 
try 
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try,  fhould  be  laid  to  the  account  of  that 
higher  caufe ; that  it’s  difcontents,  chagrins, 
and  refentments  fhould  be  directed  againfl 
that  objed ; and  that  the  exertions  of  patrio- 
tifm,  or  the  flruggles  of  faction,  as  the  cafe 
fnay  be,  the  clamour  and  the  activity,  the  elo- 
quence and  even  the  virtues  of  popular  leaders 
and  ambitious  men,  fhould  all  aim  at  that  ob- 
vious mark.  They  will  find  in  the  people  a dif- 
pofition,  founded  alfo  in  nature,  extremely  fa- 
vourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  filch  aims.  I have 
faid  that  the  minds  of  two  countries  thus  cir- 
cumltanced  are  not  only  diftind,  but  hoflile. 
Jealouly  is  the  fentiment  likely  to  prevail 
between  them ; and  indeed  where  both  be- 
ing nominally,  and  according  to  their  ab- 
ftrad  rights,  independent  and  equal,  one  of  the 
two  exercifes,  neverthelefs,  a clear  and  un- 
difguifed  afcendency  over  the  other,  jealoufy 
may,  in  truth,  be  thought  to  have  no  very  un- 
reasonable foundation.  The  prevailing  na- 
tional fentiment,  the  ruling  paffion,  then,  of 
the  inferior  country,  comes  to  be  an  angry, 
impatient  and  intolerant  love  of  their  inde- 
pendency. Whoever  touches  that  firing) 
reaches  their  heart,  and  commands  their  affec- 
tions and  adions.  Hence  wo  lhall  obferve  a 
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rcftiefs  and  never  fatisfied  ftruggling  with  every 
circumftance  either  in  the  conftitution  of  their 
government,  or  in  the  counfels  and  meafures 
of  their  ad  m migration,  which  feems,  even  to 
the  moft  fubtle  refinements  of  jealoufy,  to  af- 
feCl  that  objeCt ; hence  a perpetual  ftraining 
after  its  improvement  and  perfection ; and 
hence  alfo  thofe  imprudent,  and,  furely,  unge- 
nerous advantages  which  are  fought,  in  periods 
of  common  diftrefs  or  danger,  to  extort  con- 
ceffions  favourable  to  that  objeCt ; conceffions 
which  do  not  excite  gratitude  in  thofe  who  re- 
ceive them,  becaufe  they  are  claimed  as  rights 
and  feem  to  have  been  enforced  by  neceffity ; 
conceffions  too  which  feem  rather  to  whet 
than  to  fatisfy  the  appetite  that  calls  for  them. 
Each  viftory  of  this  kind  becomes  only  a van- 
tage ground  from  whence  another  may  be 
fought  for ; and  thus  each  fucceffion  of  pa- 
triots, or  of  demagogues,  feeking  to  enhance 
on  the  exploits  of  their  predeceffors,  the  im- 
provement of  indepedency  is  pufhed  forward 
until  the  true  goal  of  that  courfe  comes  in  view 
•• — I mean  feparation. 

That  Reparation  is  in  truth  the  goal  or  win- 
ning poll:  of  this  race  of  independency,  muft 
appear  very  clearly  when  we  confider  what 
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the  fundamental  caufc  of  the  fubordination 
complained  of  is,  and  what  therefore  muft  be 
the  means  of  reducing  it.  The  afcendancy 
of  the  fuperior  country  confifts,  no  doubt,  in 
it’s  fuperior  power,  but  it  is  the  conftitution- 
al  connexion  that  furnifhes  the  channel  or 
organ,  through  which  the  power  of  the  fupe- 
rior ftate  is  brought  home  to  the  inferior 
country.  If  they  have  the  fame  executive 
power,  the  influence  of  the  fuperior  ftate  ope- 
rates through  that  channel  on  every  branch  and 
department  of  publick  affairs.  If  their  legifla- 
tures,  diftindt  in  other  refpedts,  have  one 
branch  or  member  in  common,  the  legiflation 
of  the  inferior  is  bent  to  uniformity  with  the 
other  by  that  power.  Connexion  then  is  the 
means  of  afcendancy  in  one,  and  the  caufe  of 
fubordination  in  the  other,  and  it  is  manifeft 
that  thefe  grievances  can  be  alleviated,  or  re- 
dreffed,  only  by  diminifhing  or  abolifhing  the 
caufe.  That  is  to  fay,  ill  other  words,  that  in- 
dependency can  be  improved  onlybyftriking  off, 
link  after  link,  of  the  connexion,  and  it’s  entire 
perfection  can  be  attained  only  by  breaking  the 
laft  thread  which  holds  the  countries  together. 

From  this  account  of  the  matter  it  appears 
unavoidable  that  the  courfe  I have  defcribed 
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ffiould  be  purfued  in  every  fimilar  cafe,  and 
that  thefe  events  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
fortuitous,  but  as  deriving  from  uniform  and 
pregnant  caufes  likely  to  produce  the  fame 
confequences  wherever  they  exift.  We  are 
taught,  then,  not  lefs  by  reafon,  than,  as  we 
lhall  foon  find,  by  experience,  to  expeft  that 
the  natural  and  commendable  love  of  indepen- 
dence on  one  hand,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  that  independence  with  connexion  on  the 
other,  fhould  always  lead  two  countries  thus 
circumftanced  to  the  laft  alternative,  which  I 
have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to,  of  fe- 
paration  or  union ; an  alternative  in  which  I 
am  perfuaded  that  true  wifdom,  and  a fincere 
and  genuine  love  of  our  country,  will  always 
make  one  choice,  while  paffion  and  prejudice, 
cfpecially  private  paffion  or  prejudice,  and 
■while  a blind  and  fophifticated  pride,  perfo- 
nating,  or  rather  counterfeiting  patriotifm, 
may  poffibly  prompt  another. 

If  I have  not  been  deceived  by  this  rea- 
foning,  one  might  almoft  venture,  without 
much  temerity,  to  trace,  as  the  pretty  certain 
and  uniform  fucceffion  and  progrefs  of  events, 
in  the  hiftory  of  connexion  between  two 
neighbouring  countries  of  unequal  power,  the 
D 2 courfe 
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courfe  I have  juft  dcfcribed.  Their  connexion 
will  probably  begin  in  conqucft — that  mifera- 
ble  condition  will  gradually  foften  itfelf  into 
fome  mode  of  dependent  connexion. — This 
will  ftill  be  refined  into  the  more  flattering 
condition  of  nominal  independence,  accompa- 
nied, however,  by  a real  and  inherent  fubordi- 
nation  ; — under  which  the  uneafinefs  of  the  fu- 
bordinate  country,  and  its  growing  pretenfions 
and  power,  will  advance  in  the  progrefs  to- 
wards real  independence,  till  it  approaches  fo 
clofely  the  danger  of  feparation,  that  both 
countries  will  be  alarmed,  and  take  lhelter 
from  the  impending  calamity,  in  the  only 
fandtuary  that  remains,  I mean  Union.  I will 
not  fay  that  every  ftep  in  this  progrefs  will  be 
the  fame  in  all  cafes.  The  events,  fuch  of 
them  as  happen,  will  probably  fucceed  each 
other  in  the  fame  order ; but  a link  or  two 
more  may  be  found  in  fome  inftances,  and  a 
link  or  two  may  be  omitted  in  others.  I 
think  myfelf,  however,  fupported  not  only  by 
fuch  reafoning  as  I have  ventured  to  lay  before 
you,  but  by  the  uniform  teftimony  of  hiftory, 
at  leaft  in  this  obfervation  ; I mean  that  a par- 
tial connexion  of  Government,  between  two 
unequal  countries,  is  not  a permanent  condi- 
tion 
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tion  in  which  they  can  fettle,  and  is  incapable 
of  fubftfting  long  without  change  ; that  it  is 
not  a ftationary  point,  but  merely  tranfitory 
and  progreffive,  and  is  but  a ftage  or  refting 
place,  if  that  which  I have  defcribed  as  con- 
ftantly  progreffive  can  obtain  the  name  of  reft 
at  all,  between  the  original  ftate  of  total  dis- 
connexion, from  which  theyftarted,  and  either 
a return  to  that  total  feparation  again,  or  that 
which  I confider  as  the  more  probable  term  of 
its  progrefs,  even  on  the  firft  approach  of  that 
evil,  but  is  ultimately  certain,  I mean  perfed 
and  entire  confolidation  and  union. 

I profefs  myfelf  fo  ftrongly  imprefled  with 
this  view,  I will  not  fay  of  the  philofophical 
principle,  but  of  hiftory  and  experience  appli- 
cable to  the  fubjed  we  are  confidering,  that  I 
cannot  help  looking  to  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  not  merely  as  an  advan- 
tageous and  defirable  event,  and  on  that  ac- 
count likely  to  bring  itfelf  about,  but  as  certain 
and  unavoidable,  although  I fhall  take  care  not 
to  commit  my  philofophy  too  rafhly,  by  affign- 
ing  any  particular  period,  whether  long  or 
ftiort,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  its  predidions. 
I affert  only  that  we  are  travelling  that  road. 
Thefe  two  countries  are  vifibly  approaching 
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each  other  by  an  irrefiftible  attraction,  by  a fpe-r 
cies  of  gravitation  which  I confider  as  an  in- 
vincible law  of  political  nature,  if  nature  can 
have  fuch  an  epithet ; and  that  clofing,  as  it 
were,  by  the  compulfion  of  this  pow'er,  no  hur 
man  obftru&ion,  no  counterpoife  that  can  be 
oppofed  to  it,  will  long  avail  to  keep  them 
afunder,  though  it  may  retard  their  meeting  for 
a while.  I am  not  lefs  perfuaded  that  when 
once  they  are  in  contact,  another  principle, 
equally  inherent  in  that  new  condition,  I mean 
a principle  of  infeparable  adhefion  and  tena- 
city, will  hold  them  together,  and  will  fo  ce^ 
ment  and  confolidate  their  union,  as  to  render 
all  human  efforts  to  feparate  and  tear  them 
again  afunder,  vain  and  ineffectual.  If  thefe 
opinions  then  have  any  foundation,  we  may 
debate  here  concerning  the  heft  means  of  acce- 
lerating this  happy  and  much  to  be  delired 
event,  but  we  may  confider  the  event  itfelf  as 
predefined  ; and  I cannot  help  perfaading  my- 
felf  that  the  fpecies  of  deftiny,  of  which  I am 
here  fpeaking,  I mean  the  Heady  operation  of 
fixed  principles,  will  work  out  its  own  decrees, 
be  the  procefs  longer  or  fhorter ; and  neither 
that  erroneous  pride,  wdiich  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
vade Ireland  in  general,  nor  the  love  of  politi- 
cal monopoly,  which  may  aCtuate  particular 
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dalles,  or  individuals  of  that  country ; nor 
the  arts,  the  feducftions,  or  the  arms  of  the 
French  Republick,  can  be  long  interpofed  be- 
tween the  caufe  and  its  effedt,  or  difturb  for 
ever  the  appointed  order  of  human  events,  by 
conftraining  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  en- 
dure the  afflictions  and  calamities  of  feparation, 
or  of  a condition  almoft  equivalent  to  it,  while 
they  contemplate  all  the  bleffings  of  Union 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  courting  their 
acceptance. 

With  this  view  of  the  neceffity  and  inevi- 
table nature  of  this  event,  the  opinion  I enter- 
tain of  its  utility  is  at  leaft  confoling  to  my 
own  mind.  Yet  I fhould  neither  have  ha- 
zarded fuch  fpeculations,  nor  have  prefumed 
to  detain  your  Lordlhips,  efpecially  fo  long, 
with  this  fort  of  reafoning,  if  I had  thought  it 
no  better  than  idle  and  vifionary  theory.  But, 
in  truth,  I was  confcious  that  it  was  hiftory 
rather  than  fpeculation  that  I was  delivering 
throughout,  and  I will  venture  to  fay  there  is 
hardly  a point  or  turn  in  this  fpeculative 
courfe,  which  you  will  not  find  verified,  chap- 
ter for  chapter,  by  the  hiftory  of  every  con- 
nexion we  have  hitherto  known  with  the  na- 
tions which  now  compofe  our  empire. 
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Your  Lordfhips  will  think  me  difpofed  to 
carry  you  far  back,  when  1 venture  even  to 
name  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  the  union  of 
thofe  feven  independent  kingdoms  in  the  reign 
of  Egbert.  Yet  if  1 do  little  more  than  allude 
to  that  fignal  event,  it  is  not  becaufe  I am 
wanting,  or  that  1 can  think  your  Lordfhips 
fo,  in  a due  ienfe  of  its  importance  and  dignity, 
or  of  its  influence  on  the  fubfequent  defcinies 
either  of  England  or  of  the  world.  It  is  enough 
to  fay  that  the  union  of  the  heptarchy  w as  the 
birth  day  of  nothing  lefs  than  this  very  king-^ 
dom  of  England,  and  that  the  glorious  empire 
which  now  extends  from  eaft  to  w eft,  and  has 
planted  the  dominion  and  the  language  of 
England  around  the  globe,  is  the  lineal  defcen- 
dant,  or  rather  only  the  natural  growth  and 
developement  of  that  event.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention, however,  to  dwell  on  this  antient  and 
parent  union,  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftratlng  the 
principles  of  which  I have  juft  treated.  1 am 
fenfible  that  this  period  is  too  remote  from 
our  ow  n,  to  build  any  folid  conclufion  on  trans- 
actions, with  the  details  and  particulars  of 
wdiich  we  are  fo  little  acquainted.  1 therefore 
mention  it  only  that  I'may  be  entitled  to  read 
a fliort  paflage  from  Mr.  Hume’s  hiftory  of 
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that  period,  which,  I think,  may  furnifh  a re- 
fleftion  or  two  not  impertinent  to  the  prefent 
queftiorn 

“ The  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  though 
“ united  by  fo  recent  a conqueft,  feemed  to  be 
“ fo  ftrongly  cemented  into  one  ftate  under 
“ Egbert ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral 
*e  provinces  had  loft  all  defire  of  revolting  from 
“ that  conqueror,  or  of  reftoring  their  indepen- 
“ dent  Governments.  Their  language  was  every 
“ wThere  nearly  the  fame  ; their  cuftoms,  laws, 

inftitutions,  civil  and  religious ; and  as  the 
*e  race  of  their  antient  Kings  w^as  totally  ex- 
“ tinft  in  all  their  fubjefted  ftates,  the  people 
“ readily  transferred  their  allegiance  to  a Prince 
“ who  feemed  to  merit  it,  by  the  fplendour  of 
“ his  victories,  the  vigour  of  his  adminiftra- 
“ tion,  and  the  fuperior  nobility  of  his  birth. 
“ An  union  alfo  in  government  opened  to 
“ them  the  agreeable  profpeft  of  future  tran- 
<c  quillity ; and  it  appeared  more  probable, 
“ that  they  would  thenceforth  become  terri- 
“ ble  to  their  neighbours,  than  be  expofed  to 
“ their  inroads  and  devaluations.”  We  col- 
left  from  this  paftage,  not  merely  as  an  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Hume’s,  but  as  an  hiftorical  faft, 
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that  the  local  attachment  and  national  feel- 
ing which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fevcral  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  before  their  union  enter- 
tained, no  doubt,  towards  their  refpective 
countries,  were  eafily  and  quickly  extended  to 
the  whole  united  kingdom.  This  change  did 
not  even  wait  for  a new  generation,  but  was 
operated  in  the  very  life  of  the  conque- 
ror, and  therefore  of  thofe  who  were  them- 
felves  habituated  to  the  narrower  feeling,  and 
who  had  experienced  in  their  own  perfons  the 
humiliation  and  refentment  belonging  to  de- 
feat. For  it  is  alfo  remarkable  that  the  harmo- 
nizing property  of  union  was  manifefted  in 
circumftances  the  moft  adverfe  of  any  to  con- 
cilation,  I mean  in  the  cafe  of  an  union 
brought  about  by  force,  and  attended  with  all 
the  irritation  of  compulfion  and  conqueft. 
We  muft  obferve,  in  the  next  place,  that  Mr. 
Hume  confiders  a fimilarity  of  language,  cuf- 
toms,  laws,  and  inftitutions,  civil  and  religious, 
as  circumftances,  favourable,  not  only  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  union,  but  to  the  improve- 
ment and  promotion  of  its  beneficial  confe- 
quences.  And  laftly,  we  have  the  authority 
of  this  profound  and  philofophical  hiftorian 
for  thinking  that  fuch  an  union  was  likely  not 
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only  to  yield  the  comforts  of  internal  tran* 
quillity  and  peace,  but  fo  to  improve  the 
power  and  refources  of  the  kingdom,  as,  in- 
ftead  of  trembling  at  the  approach  of  every 
invader,  to  render  it  rather  itfelf  an  objcd:  of 
terror,  or  at  leaft,  of  refpedt  to  furrounding 
nations.  It  is  true  that  the  Danifh  invafions 
followed  immediately  on  this  event,  and  we 
know  that  the  repeated  and  powerful  defeents 
of  that  warlike  nation,  not  only  harraffed  and 
alarmed  this  ifland  upwards  of  a century,  but 
at  fome  periods  reduced  the  Saxon  power  to 
the  greatefl  poffible  ftreights.  But  in  the  firft 
place,  the  Danifh  invafions  were  not  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy,  and 
muft  have  happened  without  it.  And  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  impoffible  to  read  the  hiftory  of 
that  period  without  perceiving,  in  every  page, 
a demonftration  of  the  falutary  effeds  of  that 
meafure,  and  without  aferibing  to  the  union 
under  Egbert,  alone,  the  ultimate  prefervation 
of  that  kingdom.  If  the  Danes  had  found  the 
ifland  in  the  fame  feeble  and  divided  ftate,  in 
which  the  Saxons  had  themfelves  atchieved 
the  conqueft  of  the  Britons  ; if  they  had  had 
to  contend  only  with  the  disjointed,  difunited, 
and  fingle  exertions  of  the  feven  infignificant 
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States  of  the  Heptarchy  each  in  its  turn,  and 
if  thofe  Princes  who  fought  for  England  had 
not  been  enabled  by  the  union  to  oppofe  to 
this  powerful  and  pcrfevering  enemy  a com- 
bined and  concerted  defence,  it  is  manifeft 
that  neither  the  valour  and  talents  of  Egbert, 
nor  the  alrnoft  romantick  endowments  and 
virtues  of  Alfred  the  Great,  would  have  availed 
to  prevent  a conquefi  as  complete,  and  an  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Saxon  power  and  name  out  of 
England,  as  perfect  and  dreadful  as  that  which 
they  had  themfelves  inflidled  on  the  defence- 
lefs  and  divided  Britons.  But  to  pafs  forward 
to  times  fomewhat  nearer  our  own,  I would 
now  fpeak  of  Wales, 

Wales  had  refitted  the  power  of  all  the 
Saxon  Kings,  and  the  firft  Princes  of  the  Nor- 
man line.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  and  then  rather  by  the  effedl  of 
internal  diflenfion,  than  by  the  arms  or  enter- 
prize  of  that  Prince,  that  Wales  was  brought 
under  a fort  of  feudal  dependance  on  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  acknowledged  the  Sovereign 
of  the  latter  country  as  a feudal  fuperior. 
Wales  was  held,  then,  during  that  reign 
merely  as  a fief,  with  the  ufual  acknowledg- 
ments. 
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merits,  and  under  the  ufual  conditions  belong- 
ing to  the  feudal  relation  of  feignory  and  vafla- 
lage,  but  without  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
England  to  political  fovereignty.  This  fender 
relation  feems,  however,  to  have  improved  it- 
felf  very  rapidly  into  a connexion  of  a different 
and  much  more  intimate  nature,  for  in  the 
very  next  reign,  Edward  the  Firft,  the  imme- 
diate fucceiTor  of  Henry  the  Third,  was  able  to 
convert  that  feudal  feigneury  into  direcft  and 
pofitive  fovereignty,  and  to  annex  the  Principa- 
lity of  Wales  infeparably,  and  as  part  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Crown,  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  fame  period,  and  indeed  on  that 
occafion,  a partial  communication,  and  but  a 
partial  one,  of  the  laws  and  police  of  England 
was  made  to  Wales,  by  the  Statum  Wallia , as 
it  is  called,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Firft.  I mention  thefe  particulars 
only  to  obfervc,  that  at  this  period  commenced 
an  sera  of  connexion  between  England  and 
Wales,  not  indeed  precifely  the  fame  in  all 
points,  but  bearing,  however,  fome  refem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  that  which  we  are  prin- 
cipally confidering  to-day,  I mean  an  imper- 
fe<ft  political  connexion,  which  confifted  in 
the  two  countries  being  governed  by  the  fame 
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Prince,  with  a partial  uniformity  of  laws  and 
inftitutions,  remaining  diftind  and  feparatc  in 
other  refpe<5ts. 

If  wTe  would  appretiate  the  value  of  ffich  a 
connexion,  and  its  efficacy  in  producing  either 
internal  tranquility  or  external  peace,  we  have 
only  to  purfue  the  hiftory  of  that  connexion, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  duration, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft  to  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  It  is  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention  to  interrupt  this  debate  by  fuch  a nar- 
rative, but  merely  to  direft  your  Lordfhip’s  at- 
tention to  the  refult  of  fuch  an  enquiry.  For 
your  Lordffiips  know  that  Wales  was  not  only 
difquieted  within,  by  the  troubles  and  turbu- 
lence of  civil  diforder,  but  that  both  countries 
were  afflicted  by  a perpetual  fucceffion  of  mu- 
tual inroads  and  petty  warfare,  not  perhaps  of 
fufficient  dignity  to  attract  the  notice  of  gene- 
ral hiftory,  but  fufficient  to  keep  them  both 
expofed  to  the  frequent  calamities,  and  the 
conftant  anxiety  attending  a ftate  of  perma- 
nent hoftility  with  a neighbouring  enemy, 
and  by  thefe  means  retard  and  interrupt  on 
both  fides  of  the  border,  but  efpecially  in 
Wales,  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  of  arts. 
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of  indullry,  of  wealth,  and,  in  a word*  of 
public  improvement  in  all  its  branches.  But 
this  was  a Hate  of  things,  which,  as  I have 
faid,  could  not  lalt  for  ever,  and  the  only  per- 
fect and  fovereign  remedy  for  fuch  diforders, 
was  at  length  adminiftered  in  the  reign  of 
Harry  the  Eighth,  by  that  incorporating  legif- 
lative  Union  which  extinguifhed  in  a day  the 
difcord  of  ages,  and  identified  for  ever  thele  two 
not  only  diftinCl,  but  hoftile  nations.  In  our 
enquiry  then  concerning  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages or  difadvantages  of  thefe  two  modes 
of  relation,  I mean  that  imperfeft  one  which 
propofes  to  combine  connexion  with  diftinft- 
ncls,  and  that  perfect  legiflative  Union  which 
confounds  and  incorporates  both  the  nations 
and  their  governments,  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare, or  rather  to  contrail,  the  unealy  and 
affli£ling  period  which  preceded  the  Union 
in  the  reign  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  with  the  two 
centuries  of  mutual  fecurity  and  peace,  and 
of  progreffive  and  Hill  increafing  profperity 
and  happinefs,  power,  fplendour  and  dignity 
wrhich  have  fucceeded,  and  as  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  have  derived  in  a great  degree, 
if  not  principally,  from  that  event. 
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England  felt  very  early  the  advantage  of 
connexion  with  Scotland ; and  projects  for 
uniting  them,  even  on  the  beft  principle  of 
Union,  were  fet  on  foot,  and  repeated  in  va- 
rious forms,  and  on  the  flighteft  profpe&s  of 
fuccefs,  from  the  earlieft  period  down  to  the 
very  lateft,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  adlual  accom- 
plifhment  of  that  falutary  defign.  But  fuch 
purpofes,  wife  and  beneficial  as  they  are,  muft, 
it  feems,  mature  themfelves  in  the  fullnefs  of 
time ; and  although  it  is  ordained  that  thefe 
events  fhall  happen,  they  muft  happen,  it 
would  feem,  in  their  due  and  appointed  order. 
It  will  be  found,  I believe,  that  neighbouring 
nations  will  feldom  begin  with  union,  though 
they  are  fure  to  end  with  it.  The  work  of 
connexion  commenced,  then  alfo,  in  this  cafe, 
at  the  natural  beginning  of  the  procefs,  and 
conqueft  was  reforted  to  as  the  inftrument  of 
union.  This  part  of  the  Scotch  courfe,  how- 
ever, was  never  atchieved.  Scotland  never  was 
conquered.  But  the  attempt,  and  all  the  mi- 
feries  attending  that  long  and  obftinate  ftrug- 
gle,  deluged  both  countries  in  blood,  and  during 
more  than  three  centuries  afflicted  them  with 
calamities,  the  amount  of  which,  on  either  fide, 
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laiftorians  can  hardly  report  faithfully,  with' 
out  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  This  fan- 
guinary  and  ruinous  conteft  terminated  in 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  at  the  acceffion  of 
James  the  firft  ; and  here  commenced  a cen- 
tury of  that  precife  relation  which  is  the  fub- 
je<£t  of  our  prefent  enquiry.  The  two  king- 
doms had  one  Prince,  and  one  Executive 
Power,  with  feparate  Parliaments.  Scotland 
afferted  a perfedl  independence  and  equality, 
but  experienced  a real  fubordi nation.  It  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  unfair,  if  I were  to  impute  to 
this  caufe  alone,  the  many  difadvantages  under 
which  Scotland  appears  to  have  laboured,  and 
the  declining  condition  of  that  country  which 
is  obferved  by  hiftorians  during  the  period  I 
have  mentioned.  Much  of  the  calamity  which 
fell  upon  both  kingdoms,  muft  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  troubles  and  civil  wars  in 
which  every  part  of  the  illand  partook  during  a 
great  proportion  of  the  laft  century,  and  which, 
amongft  other  extraordinary  events  produced, 
under  the  Commonwealth,  a hafty  and  fliort- 
lived,  becaufe  ill  digefted  and  ill  conceived. 
Union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  with  all  thefe  al- 
lowances, it  is  not  the  1^)  true,  that  the  lafb 
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century  was  a period  of  great  political  difeord 
and  diflention  betw  een  England  and  Scotland, 
in  w hich  the  latter  country  entertained  and 
manifefted,  as  we  have  been  led  to  exped:, 
that  angry  and  querulous  temper  which  I have 
deferibed  as  growing  out  of  the  fituation,  and 
as  infeparable  from  that  jarring  and  abhorrent 
union  of  nominal  independence  and  real  fubor- 
dination.  This  caufe  produced  its  natural  ef- 
fects, and  both  difturbed  the  empire  in  peace, 
and  weakened  it  in  wrar,  fometimes  by  politi- 
cal contention  between  the  people  of  Scotland 
and  the  Monarch,  fometimes  by  the  habitual 
animofity  of  the  two  countries,  hardly  kept 
under  by  the  authority  or  mediation  of  the 
common  fovereign,  fometimes  by  the  intrigues 
of  Scotland  with  France,  and  above  all  by  the 
purfuit  of  the  idol  independence,  to  the  very 
brink  of  feparation.  The  very  unity  of  the 
Crowns  became  a grievance ; and  your  Lord- 
Ihips  know,  that  towards  the  clofe  of  this  pe- 
riod, I mean  in  the  firft  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  of  the  prefent  century,  partly 
by  projects  for  abridging  the  prerogative,  be- 
caufe  it  was  adminiftered  out  of  Scotland, 
partly  by  projects  for  ufurping  a confiderable 
portion  of  the  regaf power,  in  order  that  it 
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might  be  adminiftered  within  Scotland;  partly, 
in  fine,  by  refuting  to  accede  to  the  fettlement 
of  the  fucceffion  adopted  in  England,  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland,  the  patriots  of  Scotland, 
with  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  people  of 
Scotland,  brought  the  danger  of  impending  fe- 
paration  fo  home  to  the  fenfe  and  bofoms  of 
both  countries,  that  their  prudence  was  at  length 
alarmed;  they  opened  their  arms  to  each  other, 
and  took  fhelter  from  imminent  and  incurable 
ruin,  in  that  infeparable  embrace  which  has 
ever  fince,  and  I truft  ever  will,  continue  to 
unite  us.  It  is  thus  that  extremes  touch, 
and  thus  that  thefe  two  nations,  from  the  laft 
term  of  alienation  and  repugnance,  pafled  at  a 
fingle  ftep,  into  the  clofiTeft  and  moft  indif- 
foluble  union. 

The  connexion  between  England  and  Ire- 
land began  in  conqueft,  and  the  relation  was 
that  of  fovereign  and  fubjedl.  I do  not  fay  a 
fovereign  able,  at  all  times,  to  enforce  his  do- 
minion, or  a fubmiffive  fubjedt  acknowledging 
and  acquiefcing  under  the  authority  of  his 
mafter.  But  whatever  connexion  fubfifted 
between  the  two  countries,  had  that  ori- 
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gin  and  preferred  that  character  through  its 
fir  ft  period.  This  firft  and  intolerable  ftage 
of  national  relation  paffed  forward,  however, 
and  foftened  itfelf  gradually,  but  through  the 
fanguinary  procefs  of  habitual  refiftance  and 
infubordination,  fwelling  occafionally  into  ci- 
vil wars  and  rebellions  of  the  moft  ferocious 
character,  into  a dependent  connexion,  or  a 
mitigated  but  avowed  dependence  of  Ireland 
on  England.  I allude  now  to  that  period 
during  which  the  Irifh  nation,  with  a parlia- 
ment of  their  own,  wrere,  however,  fubjeft  to 
the  legiflature  of  England.  I do  not  fpeak  of 
the  right , nor  wifh  to  engage  in  that  already 
obfolete,  though  recent  controverfy.  I fpeak 
only  of  the  faff , for  fuch  wras  the  conftitution, 
de  fadio,  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  connexion,  in  the 
memory  of  the  youngeft  of  your  Lordfhips. 
This  fecond  period,  alfo,  paffed  away,  and  the 
prefent  improved  ftate  of  Irifh  independence, 
as  it  now  fubfifts,  was  atchieved  by  means, 
which  I have  already  had  occafion  to  allude 
to  ; 1 mean  by  the  opportune  exertion  of  Irifh 
energy  in  moments  of  Britifh  debility  and  dif- 
trefs.  For  thofe  conceffions  wTere  certainly 
granted  in  circumftances  of  durefs,  whether 
they  may  nowr,  writh  better  grace,  be  ftated  to 
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have  flowed  from  the  juftice  and  liberal  difpo- 
fition  of  the  conceding  country,  or  not.  In 
the  mean  while  we  have  arrived,  in  the  due 
and  regular  courfe,  at  that  precife  point  of 
connexion,  which  has  been  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  difcuffion.  We  have  a common  prince, 
w7ith  feparate  parliaments.  Ireland  claims  a 
fovereign  independent  government,  and  that 
claim  is  freely  admitted  by  our  ow  n ; w hile 
^e  exercife,  neverthelefs,  with  the  acqui- 
efcence  of  Ireland,  an  open  afcendancy  and 
controul  in  every  one  of  its  concerns.  We 
are  at  this  moment,  therefore,  making  an  ex- 
periment, which  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
of  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
that  mode  of  connexion,  of  its  efficacy  in 
ftrengthening  the  empire,  in  repelling  danger 
from  without,  in  reconciling  the  minds  and 
affections  of  the  nations  within,  and,  finally, 
in  cementing  and  perpetuating  their  union. 
We  muft,  indeed,  regard  the  prefent  moment 
as  the  firft,  in  which  the  courfe  of  events  has 
furnifhed  the  proper  ordeal  of  this  condifk>n  ; 
I mean  a crifis  of  difficulty  and  danger  to  the 
empire;  for  this  is  the  true  touchftone  on 
which  the  virtue  of  connexion  and  of  mutual 
engagements  may  be  proved.  Surely,  my 
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Lords,  at  this  period  of  the  argument,  I may 
claim  the  benefit  of  fadts,  of  which  we  are 
curfelves  the  living  witneffes,  and  appeal  at 
once  to  the  difaflrous  teftimony  of  the  prefent 
hour,  not  only  for  the  inadequacy  of  fuch  a 
fyftem  to  yield  protection  and  fupport  in  the 
period  of  difficulty,  but  for  its  active  and  fatal 
efficacy  in  augmenting  the  danger  and  haflen- 
ing  the  common  ruin.  Can  we  need  better 
proof  than  every  tide  has  of  late  brought  us, 
that  the  prefent  feeble  and  flimfy  bond  which 
connects  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  does  not 
poffefs  one  principle  of  {lability,  and  has  not 
Itamina  to  refill  that  innate  tendency  to  decay 
and  diflolution,  which  accompanies  all  life 
from  the  cradle,  whether  natural  or  politick. 
What  refult  then  is  it  reafonable  to  look  for 
from  this  experiment  ? I fliould  wiffi  to  fpeak 
on  this  occalion,  not  merely  with  refpeCl,  but, 
I mull  fay,  with  gratitude  and  reverence,  of 
the  conduct  held  by  that  which  we  muft  call 
the  Irifh  nation,  and  which  is,  indeed,  entitled 
to  that  appellation.  I mean  the  Irifh  Govern- 
ment, the  Irifh  Parliament,  a great  portion  of 
the  property  of  Ireland,  of  its  gentry,  and  even 
of  its  people.  In  thefe  we  have  witnefled  exer- 
tions of  courage,  activity,  perfeverance,  and 
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Ipirit,  as  well  as  of  fidelity  and  honour,  in  ful- 
filling the  engagements  of  their  connexion 
with  us,  and  in  the  protection  and  defence  of 
their  own  country,  which  challenge  the  thanks 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
world.  But  this  fentiment  cannot  either  con- 
ceal from  us,  or  difguife  other  truths,  not  lefs 
obvious,  though  lefs  grateful  and  welcome. 
The  loyalty,  the  prudence,  and  fpirit,  which 
we  commend,  on  one  hand,  do  not,  however, 
prevent  an  extenfive  and  defperate  confpiracy, 
on  the  other,  againft  the  common  fafety  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  aiming,  above 
all,  avowedly  and  diftinCtly  againft  that  con- 
nexion, in  which  the  fafety  of  both  is  felt  to 
refide.  After  hearing  his  Majefty’s  lawful  ex- 
ercife  of  the  powers  with  which  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Ireland  has  inverted  him,  and  the  legi- 
timate means  employed  by  the  Sovereign  of 
that  country  to  preferve  a uniformity  of  mea- 
fures  in  the  direction  of  our  common  interefts, 
treated  as  the  interference  of  a foreign  power, 
we  have  the  misfortune  of  feeing  at  this  hour 
a great  portion  of  the  Irifh  people,  confiderable 
tor  its  numbers,  and,  I fear,  not  altogether 
contemptible,  even  for  its  blood  and  talents, 
in  open  rebellion  againft  our  common  Sove- 
reign, 


reign,  and  in  clofe  alliance  with  our  common 
enemy.  The  diflblution  of  all  connexion  be- 
tween us  is  the  objeCl  they  profefs.  The  griev- 
ance which  they  have  rifen  to  redrefs  is  that 
connexion  ; the  caufe  which  their  manifeftos 
proclaim,  the  ftandard  under  w hich  they  mufter 
and  fight,  is  reparation.  This  end  then,  towards 
which  we  have  feen  fuch  connexions  are  con- 
tinually prone,  this  very  reparation,  which  is 
the  natural  inborn  propenfity  of  imperfect  re- 
lation, is  already,  in  this  cafe,  the  fubjeCt  of 
a civil  war,  and  is  at  this  moment  committed 
to  the  iffue  of  arms,  which  is  ftill  depending. 
I have  glanced,  in  this  manner,  the  hiftory  of 
Britifh  and  lrifh  connexion  only  to  flhew,  that 
amongft  its  many  other  evils,  that  of  tendency 
to  total  extinction,  which  w7e  have  been 
taught  by  principle,  and  by  the  example  of  other 
countries,  to  expeCt,  is  proved  in  faCt,  and  in 
the  a&ual  cafe,  to  be  one  of  its  properties;  and 
I am  hardly  apprehenfive  of  a diflenting  voice 
to  the  conclufion  which  appears  to  me  to  rc- 
fult  from  this  deduction,  whether  of  hiftory 
or  reafon,  that  we  have  reached  the  point  at 
which,  in  the  firft  place,  the  evils  of  imperfeCl 
connexion  are  at  their  height,  and  in  the 
next,  beyond  which  lies  only  that  alternative, 
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fo  often  mentioned,  of  feparatiori  of  union. 
We  ftand  precifely  in  that  predicament,  in 
which  the  prudence  of  both  countries,  and  the 
fidelity  and  honour  of  thofe  who  are  entrufted 
with  their  interefts,  I mean  their  Govern- 
ments and  Legillatures,  are  called  upon  by 
the  mod  folemn  and  inftant  appeal,  I mean 
the  peril  of  their  countries,  to  fnatch  them 
from  that  precipice,  on  the  very  edge  of  which 
they  ftand,  already  wavering,  and  too  giddy  to 
fave  themfelves.  It  cannot,  furely,  be  a dif- 
ficult or  doubtful  queftion,  whether  we  fhould 
fold  our  arms,  and  look  on  upon  this  danger, 
and  the  certain  ruin  in  which  it  ends,  or  fol- 
low that  fecure  and  already  trodden  path 
which  has  already  conducted  two  other  coun- 
tries, now  identified  with  England,  I mean. 
Wales  and  Scotland,  to  more  than  fafety. 
We  have  furely  learnt  from  both  thofe  exam- 
ples, that  the  meafure  adopted  by  them,  not 
only  affords  a perfeCt  remedy  againft  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  now  contending,  but  pof- 
fefles  precifely  the  oppofite  property  from  that 
which  is  the  character  of  our  prefent  imper- 
fect, ill-conftruCied  connexion  ; namely,  that 
of  tending  to  a conftant  and  certain  improve- 
ment and  perfection,  inftead  of  diminution  and 
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deterioration  of  union  and  all  its  beneficial 
fruits. 

Having  hitherto  treated  the  queftion  fome- 
what  fpeculatively,  I would  now  fpeak  more 
particularly  to  the  practical  inducements  which 
fhould  recommend  this  meafure  to  both  coun- 
tries ; and,  firll,  to  Great  Britain. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  an  incorporating  union  with  Ireland 
may  be  divided  into  pofitive  and  negative. 

By  pofitive,  I mean  an  acceffion  of  real  and 
efficient  force  to  our  prefent  Empire,  as  a naval 
and  military  Power;  for  were  all  caufe  of  diffe- 
rence between  the  countries  extinguifhed,  and 
were  the  affections  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  as 
fincerely  directed  towards  the  general  fervice  of 
the  Empire,  and  its  force  as  difpofable  for  that 
purpofe,  as  may  be  faid  of  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  power 
and  refources  of  that  Empire  would  receive  an 
effential  augmentation  and  improvement.  But 
I would  rather  pafs  on  to  that  clafs  of  advan- 
tage which  I have  called  negative,  and  which 
appears  to  me  the  moll  material  of  the  two. 
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By  the  negative  advantage  of  union,  I mean 
that  of  avoiding,  in  moments  of  war  and  diffi- 
culty, thofe  embarraffments  which  have  never 
failed  to  diftradt  and  annoy  us  as  often,  at 
leaft  of  late  years,  as  war  and  difficulty  have 
occurred,  and  which  render  Ireland,  at  this 
moment,  inftead  of  a refource,  only  a dead 
weight  hung  round  the  neck  of  Britifh  exer- 
tion, at  a time  when  the  full  energy  of  both 
might  be  well  employed  againft  the  common 
enemy.  The  cafe  is  fuch,  that  we  have  not 
only  to  contend  with  this  difficulty  in  our 
conteft  with  France,  but  it  muff,  I think,  be 
an  improvident  and  fanguine  view  of  our  own 
affairs,  and  of  the  general  events  in  Europe,  to 
confider  even  the  prefervation  of  Ireland,  I 
mean  her  prefervation  to  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  his  Majefty,  and  the  continuance  of 
any  connexion  between  us,  as  a matter  which 
is  not  become  § in  fome  degree  or  other,  pro- 
blematical and  precarious.  I would  by  no 
means  be  underftood  to  fpeak  defpondently  on 
that  fubjedt ; I am  far  from  feeling  fo.  I 
fpeak  only  of  danger  and  doubt,  as  exciting  a 
prudent  exertion  to  counteract  them,  not  of  a 
mean  or  unprofitable  fear.  No  man  in  Eng- 
land can  repofe  a more  entire  confidence  in 
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the  vigilance,  the  fkill  and  the  divine  valour 
of  the  Britifh  navy  than  myfelf.  I profefs  an 
equal  reliance  on  the  courage  and  difeipline 
of  Britifh  troops,  endowed  as  1 have  always 
thought  them  with  higher  excellence  than 
thofe  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  1 
have  a firm  confidence  alfo  in  the  fpirit  and 
bravery  of  the  Irifh  nation,  and  in  the  honour 
and  fidelity  of  that  part  of  it  which  profefles 
attachment  to  our  empire,  and  to  our  mutual 
connexion ; but  with  all  thefe  grounds  of 
rational  hope  and  expectation,  there  are  two 
points  in  which  I cannot  feel  the  fame  im- 
plicit confidence,  on  each  of  which,  however, 
our  ultimate  fecurity,  and  the  iflye  of  this 
ponteft  muft  depend.  I cannot  rely  confix 
dently  on  the  conilancy  of  fortune  in  war ; 
nor  on  the  fteadinefs  and  uniformity  of  any 
national  fentiment  whatever.  I do  not  know 
why  there  is  a rebellion  in  Ireland  at  all. 
I have  never  heard  any  adequate  caufe  afi* 
figned  for  it.  Such  pretences  as  have  been 
reforted  to  for  j unifying  it,  have  either  been 
pofterior  to  the  events  of  wThich  they  are  al- 
ledged  to  have  been  the  caufes  ; or  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  avowed  objeils  of  the 
rebellion.  Who  for  example  will  believe  thofe 
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men  fincere  who  would  afcribe  their  infurrec- 
tion  to  the  religious  differences  between  two 
fe&s  of  chriftians,  while  they  propofe  to  re* 
drefs  that  grievance,  by  a remedy,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  muft  eradicate  from  their  country, 
or  fubjeCt  to  a furious  and  fanatic  perfecution, 
the  profefhon  of  chriftianity  itfelf  ? I have 
never,  I fay,  heard  any  diflinCt  grievance  arti- 
culated, which  would  not  be  enhanced  a 
thoufand  fold,  by  the  moft  perfect  fuccefs 
that  can  be  propofed  in  the  acknowledged  ob- 
jects of  this  abfurd  rebellion.  Not  knowing 
then  the  principle  of  the  prefent  troubles  in 
Ireland,  I have  no  rule  for  meafuring  their  ex- 
tent, or  for  limiting  their  progrefs,  and  I can- 
not fay  with  confidence,  whether  any  part  of 
the  irifh  nation,  or  at  leaf:  the  greater  and 
predominant  part,  will  at  fome  future  period 
even  profefs  adherence  to  Britifh  connexion  ; 
neither  am  I endowed  with  the  means  of  pre- 
dicting pofitively  the  event  of  another  inter- 
prize againft  Ireland,  if  the  enemy  fhould  at- 
tempt it  in  more  favourable  circumftances. 
I repeat  it,  my  Lords,  I do  not  defpond  on 
this  view  of  the  danger  ; I fay  on  the  contrary 
that  the  proper  means  are  fure  to  repel  it.  I 
ijpe^k  only  of  the  danger  as  of  a motive  for 
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exerting  both  wifdom  and  courage  in  oppofing 
it.  ,In  that  view  I am  conftrained  to  acknow- 
ledge doubt,  and  doubt  on  fuch  a queftion 
cannot  be  diverted  of  anxiety,  nor  feparated 
from  a duty  to  aim  at  the  attainment  of  better 
fecurity  for  objects  of  fuch  unappreciable  value, 
I do  not  fay  Ireland  muft  be  loft  if  we  have 
not  a Union,  but  I cannot  fay  lefs  than  this, 
that  we  have  no  fecurity  for  the  prefervation 
of  Ireland,  if  we  do  not  draw  the  bonds  of 
our  connexion  much  clofer,  and  that  with- 
out delay.  With  fuch  apprehenfions  it  can- 
not be  unfeafonable  to  contemplate  a little 
more  clofely,  the  confequences  of  a total  fe- 
paration  from  Ireland,  and  of  the  neceflary 
attendant,  at  leaft,  in  the  prefent  moment,  on 
fuch  a rupture,  I mean  her  immediate  al- 
liance with  the  French  Republic.  Moment- 
ous as  thefe  confequences  are,  I fhall  pafs 
rapidly  over  them,  becaufe  they  are  too  obvi- 
ous, and  their  importance  too  fenfible,  to  re- 
quire, or,  perhaps,  admit  of  amplification. 

An  Irifh  democratic  republic,  or  rather  anar- 
chy, muft  be  the  firft  and  inftant  confequence 
of  our  feparation.  Let  any  man,  then,  attached 
to  the  Britifh  Conftitution  ; let  any  one  who  is 
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fond  of  order  and  fecurity  in  fociety,  or  even 
afraid  of  the  extremes  of  diforder  ; let  any  one 
who  would  fhrink  from  univerfal  plunder,  con- 
fifcation  and  murder,  with  all  the  namelefs 
miferies,  wretchednefs  and  guilt,  which  are 
but  the  particulars  of  that  aggregate  called 
anarchy  ; let  any  man,  I fay,  who  has  either 
the  flighted:  concern  for  the  human  race  and 
its  happinefs,  a fpark  of  love  for  his  country,  or 
even  a common  and  vulgar  folicitude  for  his 
own  or  his  childrens’  fecuritv,  reflect  for  a mo- 
ment  on  the  triumphant  eftablifhment  of  a 
democratic  anarchy  in  Ireland.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fay  “ Proximus  ardet it  is  part  of 
our  own  tenement  which  is  in  flames,  and  we 
come  in  abfolute  contact  with  this  peftilent 
contagion.  Let  us,  I fay,  confider  foberly,  if 
you  pleafe,  but  deeply  and  ferioufly,  hovf 
much  this  danger  would  be  increafed  by  fuch 
an  event,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  danger  is. 
I will  not  infill:  on  this  topic  ; it  might  lead 
me  too  far.  But  I fhall  pafs  to  confequences 
of  another  fort. 

Let  us  confider,  for  example,  what  would  be 
the  fituation  of  the  weftern  coafts  of  this  ifland, 
from  the  Land’s-end  to  the  Hebrides.  Let  us 
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afk  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  Briftol,  Wales,  Li- 
verpool, Lancafhire,  Glafgow;  Ictus  afk  thofe 
whofe  houfcs  now  ftand  on  the  margin  of  the 
Irifh  Channel,  whofe  lawns  and  gardens  are 
wafhed  by  tliat  fea,  which  now  feparates  them 
only  from  friends  ; let  us  afk  thofe  manufactur- 
ing coafls  and  counties,  and  thofe  great  trading 
cities  which  I haye  enumerated,  and  which 
now’  draw  wealth  and  profit,  without  danger, 
from  that  channel,  what  their  condition  and 
that  of  their  country  will  be,  when  they  ftand 
within  hail  of  a powerful  and  favage  enemy, 
which  the  darknefs  of  a fingle  night  can  bring 
to  their  chamber  door-.  At  prefent  the  Bri- 
tifh  commerce  and  the  Britiiii  navy  pafs  freely 
through  this  channel,  w ith  friendly  ports  and 
coafts  on  cither  fide,  as  if  it  were  an  inland  na- 
vigation ; while  the  fhips  of  the  enemy  can- 
not approach,  nor  entangle  themfelves  either 
for  war  or  trade,  with  this  maritime  pafs.  But 
after  luch  a change,  when  Ireland  is  hoftile, 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  let  thofe  who 
direct  our  naval  affairs,  and  who,  I will  take 
this  opportunity  of  faying  it,  do  lb  with  fo 
much  honour  to  themlelves,  and  fo  much  folid 
advantage,  as  well  as  elorv.  to  their  country  ; 
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let  thofe  who  are  belt  acquainted  wliih  onf 
maritime  fituation,  declare,  what  new  exertion 
of  vigilance  will  be  required,  what  additional 
number  of  fhips  and  of  feamen  muft  be  re- 
tained from  offenfive  war,  and  muft  abandon 
the  ocean,  to  protect  the  coafts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain againft  thofe  of  Ireland,  and  to  watch  the 
ports  of  the  latter  country  in  its  whole  circum- 
ference. Let  us  reflect  on  the  advantage  loft 
to  the  Britifh  navy  and  its  operations,  by  ex- 
clusion from  Cork,  and  from  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  harbours  of  Ireland ; let  that  disadvan- 
tage be  only  doubled  by  adding  our  lofs  to  the 
gain  of  the  enemy,  when  they  have  all  the 
ports  and  bays  of  Ireland  at  their  difpofal  or  in. 
their  occupation,  Howr  many  Squadrons  more 
muft  we  employ  to  tend  at  once  the  arma- 
ments of  Breft  and  L‘Orient,  and  thofe  of  Ire- 
land. What  will  be  the  Situation  of  our  chan- 
nel and  our  weftern  trade,  when  enemies* 
cruizers  iflue  from  and  Shelter  in  France  to  the 
Southward,  and  Ireland  to  the  northward,  and 
far  to  the  weftward  of  the  entrance  of  our 
channel.  The  Victualling  Board  will  tell  us 
how  the  navy  will  be  Supplied,  when  Cork  is 
Shut  againft  us,  and  victuals  only  the  Breft 
Squadrons,  When  the  ports  of  Ireland  are  all 
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Trench,  will  it  be  equally  impoffible  to  tranf- 
port  troops  from  France,  as  w hen  thofe  troops 
were  to  fight  their  way  on  fhore,  and  the 
fhips,  which  tranfported  and  convoyed  them 
wrere  to  fight  their  way  back  to  France  ? When 
a French  and  Irifh  army,  receiving  their  or- 
ders from  the  French  Directory,  are  at  Bel- 
faft,  and  ready  to  embark  w ithin  three  hours 
fail  of  the  Britifh  coaft,  w ill  invafion  be  as 
chimerical  and  vifionary  as  it  now  is  from 
France  to  the  fouthern  counties  of  England  ? 
Will  in  fine  internal  difeontent,  or  fpeculative 
error,  or  the  fecret  machinations  of  French 
corruption  and  Englifh  treafon,  or  will  popu- 
lar hope  in  the  firfi:  fvveets  of  diforder  and 
anarchy  have  lefs,  or  w ill  they  not  have  much 
more  heart  and  confidence,  w hen  with  the  ex- 
ample of  a fuccefsful  rebellion,  they  have  alfo 
the  fupport  of  neighbouring  armies  to  encou- 
rage them  ? 

Thefe  are  fome,  far  from  all,  it  wnuld  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  thus  fuddenly  all  the 
confequences  of  Irifh  feparation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  connexion  with  France,  as  it 
would  affect  ourfelves.  I am  far  from  faying,  I 
will  never  admit  that  even  thefe  accumulated 
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difficulties,  would  prove  too  many  for  the 
hitherto  unmatched  powers  of  Britilh  energy 
or  wifdom.  But  I fay  the  change  would  be 
great,  the  danger  as  yet  untried,  and  the  iffue 
more  doubtful  than  our  prudence  as  Englifh- 
men,  and  much  more,  our  duty  as  entrufted 
with  the  interefts  of  our  country,  Ihould  per- 
mit us  to  expofe  it  to,  if  the  trial  can  be 
averted  by  any  honourable  means.  It  appears 
to  me  the  greateft  peril  to  which  the  Britifh 
Empire,  whether  we  coniider  its  power  and 
greatnefs  without,  or  its  fecurity,  freedom, 
and  independence  within,  ever  w’as  or  can  be 
expofed.  On  the  queftion,  therefore,  as  it  re- 
gards Great  Britain,  I have  no  hefitation  in 
^denting  to  the  mcafure,  and  concurring  in 
this  addrefs. 

This  confideration  might,  perhaps,  be 
thought  in  ftridlnefs  fufficient  for  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Parliament,  lince  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  is  no  doubt  competent  to  deliberate 
and  decide  on  all  that  regards  the  intereft  of 
Ireland  in  this  queftion.  No  man  is  lefs  dif- 
pofed  than  I am,  to  controvert  the  concurrent 
compentence  of  the  Iriffi  Parliament  to  deli- 
berate, and  its  exclufive  competence  to  decide 
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the  queftion  as  it  regards  Ireland.  I muft, 
neverthclefs,  think  the  intereft  of  Ireland  in 
this  meafure,  a very  material  point  in  the  deli- 
beration of  the  Britifh  Parliament  alfo.  For 
although  an  entire  union  with  that  country 
appears  to  be  defirable  on  a feparate  view  of 
Britifh  intereft;  yet  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
ceafe  to  be  fo,  if  it  were  not  advantageous  to 
Ireland  alfo.  The  benefit  muft  be  mutual  in 
this  mutual  tranfaclion,  in  order  to  be  enjoyed 
by  either.  The  evils  attending  feparation 
would  not  be  removed,  but  on  the  contrary 
wrould  in  my  judgment,  be  much  enhanced, 
by  any  meafure  which  fhould  unite  us  at  the 
expence,  or  to  the  effentlal  prejudice  of  either. 
If  fincere  and  cordial  harmony  is  not  the  fruit 
of  union;  if  identity  in  conftitution  is  not 
founded  on  identity  of  intereft,  and  is  not  tol- 
lowTed  by  identity  of  fentiment  and  feeling  to- 
wards the  united  empire,  fuch  an  union  will 
not  cure  the  evils  of  imperfedl  relation,  or  even 
feparation,  but  may  bring  fome  of  them  nearer 
and  more  home  to  both ; and  will  produce  but 
few  of  thofe  advantages  which  1 confider  as 
the  true  inducements  to  that  meafure.  I 
claim  it,  therefore,  as  an  Englifh  queftion,  to 
enquire  whether  Union  with  Great  Britain 
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•will  be  beneficial  to  Ireland;  and  1 fhould  pro- 
pofe  to  purfue  that  enquiry  not  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inftrudling  Ireland  in  her  own  interefts 
or  duties,  but  for  that  of  informing  ourfelves 
of  the  intereft  of  our  own  country  in  this  mea- 
fure,  and  retting  the  judgment  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  if  it  fhould  be  favourable  to  it,  on 
the  only  folid  and  fecure  bafis,  of  mutual  and 
reciprocal  advantage. 

I am,  therefore,  to  confider  the  confe- 
quences  which  would  refult  to  Ireland,  from 
that  fituation  of  which  I have  already  de- 
fcribed  fome  of  the  confequences  to  England ; 
I mean  a total  feparation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  alliance  with  the  French  Republic.  I 
have  already  aflumed  as  the  firft  fruit  of  this 
event,  or  probably  as  either  preceding  or  ac- 
companying it,  the  abolition,  in  all  its  parts, 
of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Ireland,  the 
zealous  attachment  to  which  is  oppofed  to  all 
the  advantages  of  Union,  and  the  eftablifti- 
ment  on  its  ruins,  of  an  Irifh  Republic  on  the 
French  model.  This  change  and  all  the  com- 
plicated calamity  it  bears  in  gremio , I confider 
as  more  fatal  than  all  the  reft  to  the  happinefs 
of  Ireland;  but- 1 will  rather  poftpone  its  con- 
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fi deration  for  a moment,  and  advert  to  the 
other  lefs  important,  indeed,  but  yet  ferious 
cffcdls  of  fuch  a revolution.  It  implies  then,  in 
the  firft  place,  a ftatc  of  open  hoftility  to 
England;  and  this  warfare  muft  in  all  proba- 
bability  partake  of  the  nature  of  civil  war.  For 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  Ireland  lhould  be 
unanimous  in  furrendering  a free  Government 
and  embracing  French  chains ; nor  in  pre- 
ferring that  abhorred  compound  of  guilt  and 
madnefs,  of  infamy  and  ruin,  to  the  bleflfmgs 
of  religion,  law,  honour,  fecurity,  and  genuine 
freedom ; nor  is  it  imaginable  that  Ireland  will 
be  unanimous  in  rejecting  Britifh  connexion 
for  the  purpofe  of  fraternizing  with  France. 
The  event  which  I have  fuppofed,  I have  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  ifllie  of  war,  in  which  one 
party  in  Ireland,  now  the  ftrongefi:,  and  I truft 
the  moft  numerous,  has  been  fubdued.  But 
fubmiffion  to  force  does  not  change  the  mind; 
and  were  fuch  a calamity  to  befall  Ireland, 
the  new  Irifh  Directory  will  find  that  the 
armies  of  England,  when  employed  in  the 
refeue  of  Ireland  from  that  flavery,  will  be 
feconded  by  a great  and  powerful  portion  of 
their  fubjedts.  Ireland  then  is  doomed  in  this 
event,  to  foreign  and  internal  war,  with  all  its 
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complicated  miferies,  of  -which  the  bitternefs 
is,  indeed,  yet  on  the  palate  of  that  unhappy 
country.  I have  already  fpoken  of  the  difad- 
vantages  to  which  even  England  would  be 
fubjefted  from  the  hoftility  of  Ireland.  It  is 
manifeft  that  the  country  which  is  the  leaft 
powerful  on  fhore,  and  is  null  at  fea,  mult  la- 
bour under  the  fame  difadvantage  multiplied 
in  an  infinite  degree.  A French  army  in 
Ireland  is  the  natural  confequence  of  this  ftate 
of  things  : if  that  army  is  weak,  it  cannot  pro- 
tect them ; if  it  is  ftrong  and  adequate  to  the 
objecfts  of  France  in  fending  it,  as  alTuredly  it 
will  be,  Ireland  becomes  a miferable  province 
of  France.  But  Ireland  as  a feparate  ftate, 
muft  alone  provide  for  all  the  imperial  efta- 
blifhments  to  which  fhe  now  contributes  but 
a part.  Ireland  muft  have  an  army  all  her 
own,  and  file  will  find  fine  muft  fubfidize  her 
allied  army,  not  by  treaty  only,  but  by  requifi- 
tion  and  contribution,  and  every  other  form  of 
exaction  and  extortion,  limited  by  the  modefty 
of  the  French  Directors,  their  Generals,  and 
all  their  fubordinate  officers  of  plunder.  They 
muft  have  fortified  towns,  and  all  the  efta- 
blifliments  of  that  coftly  branch  of  defence. 
They  muft  have  a navy,  build  fliips,  maintain 
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arfenals  and  dock-yards,  fupply  their  navy 
with  ftores  and  provifions,  and  they  muft  man 
and  pay  their  fleets,  all  from  their  own  funds 
and  refources.  Have  the  oeconomifts  of  Ire- 
land computed  the  price  of  thefe  imperial 
honours,  if  indeed,  they  can  be  borne  at  all  ? 
But  let  them  confider  whether  the  infulated 
trade  and  wealth  of  Ireland  will  furnifh  either 
men  or  money  for  fuch  demands,  even  after 
the  people  fliould  have  fo  far  belied  all  the 
experience  which  the  world  has  had  of  them, 
by  fubmitting  with  perfect  obedience  to  the 
utmoft  exaftions  that  can  be  laid  upon  them. 
It  would  after  all  be  worthy  of  a moment’s  re- 
flexion, whether  if  Ireland  fhould  not  fudden- 
ly  accomplifh  that  wdiich  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  feconded  by  an  armed  neutrality  of 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  North ; that  is  to 
fay,  what  the  whole  naval  world  have  tried  in 
vain — I mean  fliould  not  fuddenly  acquire  a 
fuperiority  at  fea  over  Great  Britain,  whether 
her  commerce  and  every  hope  which  her  in- 
fular  fituation  could  fuggell  or  realize,  muft 
not  be  held  by  fuffcrance,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  that  powerful  and  offended  neighbour,  to 
whom  nature  had  allied  her,  but  whofe  gene- 
rous offer  of  an  equal  and  honourable  partici- 
pation 
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jpation  in  power,  profperity  and  happinefs  fne 
had  rejected  with  infult,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
injury.  Ireland  will,  no  doubt,  not  expert 
after  her  feparation  from  England,  and  alliance 
with  our  enemies,  to  partake  freely  in  our  Eaft 
India  or  our  colonial  trade;  nor  will  fhe  ex- 
ped  of  England  in  thofe  circumftances,  the 
great  and  liberal  facrifices  which  fhe  now 
makes  to  the  fupport  and  promotion  of  Irifh 
induftry,  with  the  amount  and  particulars  of 
which  a noble  Lord  has  juft  made  us  ac- 
quainted;  facrifices  which,  however  liberal  in 
their  extent,  and  however  beneficial  to  Ireland 
in  their  effed,  I confider  only  as  a natural  in- 
dulgence of  fraternal  affedion,  as  well  as  a 
wife  exertion  of  imperial  policy,  while  we  are 
united ; but  which  muft  of  neccffity  expire 
with  our  connexion.  Will  the  trade  of  France, 
or  the  fhare  of  it  to  which  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  conditions  of  its  tenure,  com- 
penfate  this  lofs  ? Will  reftraints  and  prohibi- 
tions on  the  commercial  intercoufe  between 
England  and  Ireland  be  no  lofs  to  the  latter 
country?  The  papers  on  your  Lordfhips’7  table 
will  inftrud  us  on  that  point. 
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The  confi derations  which  I have  already 
enumerated  are  of  no  light  or  trivial  import; 
but  I muft  now  fet  before  the  eyes  of  Irifh 
gentlemen,  one  infeparable  confequence  of 
fuch  a revolution,  and  one  of  which  they  are  no 
doubt  aware.  I mean  the  expulfion  and  con- 
fifeation,  not  to  fay  the  blood  of  thofe  who 
now  fupport  their  antient  connexion  with 
England;  and  whom  the  calc  I have  ftated  fup- 
pofes  to  have  been  defeated.  But  will  con- 
fifeation  and  murder  go  no  deeper  even  than 
this?  In  the  favage  triumph  of  democratical 
anarchy,  will  not  every  friend  to  the  eftablifli- 
ed  confutation  of  Ireland,  to  the  authority  of 
law,  or  even  to  the  moral  reftraints  of  virtue 
and  religion,  will  not  every  one  who  is  guilty 
of  that  unpardonable  irremiffible  crime,  the 
polfeffion  of  property,  real  or  perfonal,  great  or 
fmall,  will  not  in  a word  all  thofe  whole  filia- 
tion feems  to  offer  cither  a lure,  or  a curb  to 
violence,  be  involved  in  that  undiftinguifhing 
maffacre  and  pillage  which  fweeps  the  way 
before  and  bears  up  the  train  of  fuch  revolu- 
tions. I muit  indeed  put  it,  my  Lords,  feri- 
oufly  and  earneftly,  not  as  a topic  of  declama- 
tion, or  falfe  and  artificial  feeling,  but  as  fur- 
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nifhing  the  founded:  argument,  and  exciting 
the  warmeft  folicitude,  to  the  property,  and  I 
may  fay  to  the  induftry,  and  to  the  virtue  of 
Ireland,  without  diftindtion  of  degree,  or  of  re- 
ligious perfuafion,  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  a complete  victtory  obtained  by 
France  in  Ireland,  what  would  be  the  inevita- 
ble confequence  of  delivering  Ireland,  with  all 
her  political,  religious  and  civil  interefts,  over 
to  the  difcretion  of  that  defcription  of  Iriflimen 
w ho  would  then  become  their  matters,  and  of 
that  defcription  of  anarchy  which  mutt  follow 
fuch  events  as  I have  defcribed — I choofe  rather 
to  hint  at  than  to  dwell  on  fuch  topics.  They 
are  indeed  fitter  for  the  private  meditation  of 
thofe  wdio  are  concerned  in  them,  than  for  a 
public  difcuffion  or  rhetorical  amplification; 
I am  consent  with  having  ftated  fhortly  and 
difpaffionately  the  nature  and  degree  of  fome 
of  thofe  dangers  which  may  induce  England 
to  confent  to  Union,  but  which  feem.to 
command  Ireland,  with  the  authority  of 
urgent  and  inftant  necettity,  to  feek  w ithout 
delay,  the  refuge  which  this  meafure  prefents 
to  her. 
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It  is  impofiible  to  overlook  fome  circum- 
ftances  in  the  internal  and  political  condition 
of  Ireland,  which  bear  as  powerfully  on  the 
queftion  of  Union,  and  feem  to  recommend 
that  meafure  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
ftrongly  for  the  purpofes  of  equal  government, 
and  of  civil  and  municipal  happinefs,  as  on 
any  other  grounds  whatever.  Ireland  is  a di- 
vided country,  but  unequally  divided  as  to 
property  and  numbers  ; the  leaft  numerous 
clafs  pofleffing  the  property  and  the  power  ; 
but  the  moft  numerous  entertaining,  and  in- 
deed cherifhing  fondly,  and  tenacioufly,  claims 
on  both,  I mean  both  on  the  property  and  the 
power.  I need  not  detain  your  Lordfhips  by 
defcribing  the  extent  or  the  violence  of  thole 
paffions  which  inflame  and  exafperate  both 
parts  of  the  Irifh  nation  againft  each  other. 
Every  one  knowrs  the  firm  and  immoveable 
bafis  on  which  their  mutual  hatred  ftands,  the 
irreconcileable  nature  of  its  motives,  its  bit- 
ter, malignant,  and  implacable  character.  In 
this  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  however,  to- 
wards each  other,  one  of  thefe  portions  of 
Ireland  claims  and  exercifes  wdiat  is  felt  by 
both,  to  be  a fpecies  of  dominion  over  the 
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other.  I believe  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  fay, 
that  there  are  two  nations  in  Ireland  ; two 
Irifh  peoples ; the  one  fovereign,  the  other 
fubjedt.  The  fovereign  clafs,  or  caft  of  Irifh- 
men,  claim  their  fovereignty  as  of  right,  and 
ground  it  on  an  old  title  of  conqueft,  confirmed, 
as  they  contend,  by  pofleffion,  acquiefcence, 
and  prefcription.  They  claim  alfo  the  federal 
fupport  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  this 
dominion,  on  the  folemn  grounds  of  fidelity 
to  implied  compadt,  compenfation  for  facri- 
fices,  and  reward  for  fer vices.  They  fhew  a 
clofe  alliance  and  identity  of  views  between 
themfelves  and  the  Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland 
in  all  times,  and  they  rely  as  ftrongly  on  re- 
cent, and  even  on  prefent  exertions  in  a com- 
mon caufe,  as  on  the  uniform  tenour  of  their 
ancient  fervices.  In  a wTord,  they  call  at  once 
upon  our  honour  and  our  gratitude,  and  they 
fupport  that  appeal  by  a ftream  and  feries  of 
facts  which  we  cannot  controvert.  I muffc 
confefs  that  I have  always  felt  this  point  as 
conftituting  a true  and  proper  dilemma — on 
the  one  hand,  I cannot  admit  the  afcendancy 
of  one  part  of  a nation,  over  another  part  of 
the  fame  nation,  to  the  extent  and  to  the 
purpofe  claimed  in  Ireland,  as  capable  of 
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affuming  any  character  deferving  the  denomi- 
nation of  right.  That  which  is  a wrong  on 
one  fide,  cannot,  intelligibly  to  me,  become  a 
right  in  the  other.  Wrong  is  not  a material 
out  of  which  it  appears  poffible  to  conftru<ft 
right ; and  I do  not  think  the  virtues  of  pof- 
feffion,  prefcription,  or  any  other  limitation 
of  time,  which  are  fuppofed  to  cure  the  vices 
of  a bad  title,  at  all  applicable  to  the  cafe  of 
perpetually  fubfifting,  and,  as  it  were,  reno- 
vating wrongs,  efpecially  fuch  as  affect  the 
political  rights  of  great  numbers  of  men.  The 
operation  of  prefcription  in  confirming  titles, 
even  in  the  private  tranfaftions  of  property, 
is,  indeed,  different,  1 believe,  from  the  com- 
mon notion  that  is  formed  of  it.  Prefcription 
does  not  cure  the  original  vice  of  a bad  title  ; 
but,  after  ail  memory  of  the  good  title,  wdiich 
had  been  fupplanted  by  the  ufurped  one,  has 
been  loft  and  buried  under  the  oblivion  of 
time,  prefcription,  that  is  to  fay,  the  lapfe 
of  time  within  which  legal  memory  can  fur- 
vive,  determines  the  expiration  of  the  old  ti- 
tle and  gives  effect,  not  to  the  bad  one  which 
firft  fuperfeded  it,  but  to  a new  title  arifing 
out  of  poffeffion,  and  confummated  in  this 
.manner  by  the  completion  of  preferiptive  time. 
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Nothing  of  this  applies  to  fubfifting  and  con- 
tinuing wrongs,  in  which  the  length  of  their 
duration,  and  the  frequency  of  their  repeti- 
tion, inftead  of  diminifhing  the  injury,  muft 
be  felt  to  be  a grievous  aggravntion,  and  in- 
ftead of  converting  wrong  into  right,  feems 
only  to  improve  and  fortify  the  title  of  thofe 
who  fuffer,  to  fhake  off  the  injury  on  the  firft 
opportunity  that  offers.  If  poffeffion  then  will 
not  conftitute  this  Angular  right  which  is 
claimed  in  wrong,  as  between  the  parties  them- 
felves,  neither  can  it  be  improved  by  the  inte- 
refts,  the  engagements,  or  the  obligations  of  a 
third  party  ; and  I.  do  not  fee  how  the  jus  ter - 
tii,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  England,  can  af- 
fe<ft  the  relative  claims  of  thefe  two  Irifh  na- 
tions, or  of  thefe  two  parts  of  the  Irifh  nation* 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  merely  on  this 
general  and  abftradl  view  of  the  queftion,  I 
confefs  I might  have  thought  it  difficult  to 
affign  a fufficient  reafon  to  preclude  his  Ma- 
jefty,  as  Sovereign  of  Ireland,  from  concurring 
with  his  Iriffi  Parliament,  or  even  from  exert- 
ing, in  every  lawful  way,  his  legitimate  pow- 
ers in  promoting  fuch  meafurcs  as  might  be 
calculated  to  place  every  clafs  of  his  Irifh 
fubjefts  on  an  equal  footing,  ^ as  to  civil 
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rights,  and  confolidate  thefe  two  hoftile  na- 
tions into  one  peaceable  and  united  family. — 
But  in  truth  your  Lordfhips  know  that  no- 
thing can  be  lefs  rational,  nor  more  dangerous, 
and  often  fatal  than  thefe  abflradt  views  of 
pradlical  queflions,  affecting  the  interefts  of 
multitudes  and  of  nations.  In  the  blind  pur- 
fuit  of  abffradt  right,  we  fhall  often  find  our- 
felves,  innocently  no  doubt,  if  our  intention  be 
confidered,  but  yet  too  effectually,  the  inflru- 
ments  of  great  practical  injuftice  and  oppref- 
fion.  I believe  there  are  few  cafes  to  which 
this  obfervation  applies  more  clofely,  than  to 
that  which  we  are  confidering. — That  part  of 
Ireland  which  we  would  wifh  to  redrefs,  claim 
not  only  political  equality  in  the  Government 
of  their  country,  a claim  in  which  I confefs  I 
cannot  help  fympathizing  with  them ; but 
they  are  known  to  entertain,  and  to  nourifh 
yet  more  fondly  and  anxioufly,  though  perhaps, 
not  yet  fo  loudly  or  diftinclly  pronounced, 
claims  of  a very  different  nature.  We  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  the  firft  application  of  thofe 
rights  with  which  we  ihould  be  difpofed  to 
invefi:  them,  is  likely  to  be  the  perpetration  of 
a great  wrong,  and  that  at  bottom,  that  wrong 
was,  perhaps,  the  true  and  eventual  objeCt  of 
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their  a6tual  demand,  and  would  be  the  practi- 
cal refult  of  its  attainment.  The  Catholics  of 
Ireland  not  only  claim  a participation  in  the 
civil  franchifes  enjoyed  by  their  Proteftant 
countrymen  ; but  they  fofter  claims  on  the 
property  of  Proteftants,  the  prefent  poffeffion  of 
which  they  treat  as  mere  ufurpation,  and  thefe 
claims  are  of  no  trifling  extent.  We  know 
the  afpiring  character  of  their  church,  or  if 
you  pleafe,  of  all  churches,  or  of  all  bodies  and 
deferiptions  of  men.  We  muft,  above  all,  re- 
colleft  what  is  perhaps  more  urgent  than  all 
the  reft,  that  the  Catholics,  befides  their  claims, 
civil  or  religious,  have  paffions  to  gratify,  paf- 
fions  long  irritated,  long  reftrained,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  lefs  vehement,  or  dangerous. 
I have  heard  fuch  apprehenfions  treated  light- 
ly, as  the  productions  either  of  imagination  or 
ignorance  ; and  I certainly  pretend  to  no  cre- 
dit on  fuch  points,  from  perfonal  knowledge 
or  enquiry.  I ffiould  wifh  therefore  to  qua- 
lify any  thing  that  may  appear  rafh  or  per- 
emptory, in  what  I hazard  on  fuch  a fub- 
je<ft,  by  avowing  that  degree  of  diffidence  in 
my  own  views,  which  may  be  thought  be- 
coming with  regard  to  faCts,  w7hich  though 
attefted,  I think,  fatisfa<ftorily  by  others,  have 
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not  fallen  under  my  own  obfervation.  Rat 
with  this  qualification,  I confefs  that  I find  it 
difficult  to  refill  a conclusion  to  which  the  ge- 
neral knowledge  we  may  all  pofiefs  of  the  hu- 
-man  character,  applied  to  fuch  fa£ls  as  all 
admit,  feems  to  lead  us.  1 mull  therefore 
profefs  a llrong  impreffiion,  that  if  to  the  phy- 
fical  force  already  polSefled  by  the  Catholic 
body,  and  which  confills  in  Superiority  of 
numbers,  were  added  by  any  Such  revolution 
as  that  which  we  are  confidering,  the  advan- 
tages of  political  power,  and  the  weight  and 
influence  which  belong  to  the  authority  or 
Government  and  Legislation,  Some  danger 
might  accrue  to  the  property,  the  establish- 
ment, and  even  the  perfonal  Security  of  the 
Protellants  in  Ireland  ; and  with  this  appre- 
henlion  on  our  own  minds,  the  alarm  exprefif- 
ed  by  thofe  who  are  So  deeply  interested  in 
the  confequences  of  Such  meafures.  Seems 
entitled  to  our  Serious  and  earneft  atten- 
tion. 

I am  not  more  clear,  therefore,  in  thinking 
the  Catholics  entitled  to  a fair  participation  in 
the  civil  and  political  franchises  of  Irishmen, 
than  I am  in  feeling,  that  the  Protellants  ought 
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to  be  protected  and  defended  in  the  fecurity  of 
their  property,  their  religion,  and  their  per- 
fons,  againlt  every  violence  which  the  Catho- 
lics might  be  difpofed  to  attempt,  when  they 
have  palled  from  their  prefent  Hate  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  that  of  authority  and  power.  The  di- 
lemma, therefore,  has  hitherto  confuted  in 
this.  The  Proteftants  could  not  be  fupported 
in  that  afeendancy  which  feems  neceffary  even 
for  their  protection,  without  derogating  from 
what  may  appear  to  be  a natural  right  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Catholics  could  not  be  fup- 
ported in  their  claim  of  equality,  without 
transferring  to  them  that  afeendancy  which 
equality  of  rights  mult  draw  to  the  larger 
body,  and  which  from  that  moment  mull  ex- 
po fe  the  Protellants  to  dangers  from  which 
they  ought  to  be  protected.  Such  feem  to  be 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  abltraCt 
juftice,  while  the  Government  of  Ireland  con- 
. tinues  merely  local.  An  Irilh  Parliament,  in 
which  the  afcendancv  is  either  Proteftant  or 
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Catholic,  and  it  cannot  choofe,  but  lie  on  one 
fide  or  the  other,  may  be  expeCted  Hill,  I fear, 
to  gore  and  lacerate  their  country,  by  one 
or  other  ol  the  horns  of  this  dilemma ; and 
I fee  no  perfeCt  remedy  for  Irifh  divifion, 
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and  its  lamentable  confequences,  while  thefe 
two  enraged  and  implacable  opponents  are 
ftill  fhut  up  together,  are  ftill  enclofed  with- 
in the  very  theatre,  on  the  very  arena  of 
their  antient  and  furious  contention.  1 do 
fincerely  think  that  this  divided  and  dou- 
ble condition  of  the  Irilh  people  requires 
fomething  of  an  imperial  aula , a legiflature 
founded  on  a broader  and  more  liberal  balls, 
to  adminifter  impartial  laws  to  all,  and  to  re-> 
concile  fecurity  with  juftice.  While  one  of 
thefe  parties  muft  judge  the  other,  in  which 
ever  hand  the  fafees  may  be  placed,  I fear  there 
is  reafon  to  expert  only  violence  in  the  fuit, 
and  if  not  injuftice,  at  leaft  flow  and  imper- 
fect juftice  in  the  decree.  My  mind,  I con- 
fefs,  cannot  refill  the  conviction  arifing  out  of 
all  thefe  confiderations,  that  the  united  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  in  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  Ireland,  conftitute  a 
better  legiflature,  and  a more  perfect,  becaufe 
a more  impartial  Parliament,  for  all  Ireland, 
than  any  reprefentation  of  a minor  part  or 
fection  of  Ireland,  in  a feparate,  local  Parlia- 
ment ever  can.  I am  perfuaded  that  laws 
beneficial  to  the  mafs  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  promoting  its  general  profperity  and  hap- 
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pinefs,  may  be  expelled  with  greater  confi- 
dence from  the  united  Parliament,  in  which 
local  partialities,  interefts,  and  paffions,  will 
not  divert  the  ftraight  and  equal  current  of 
legiflation,  than  in  an  Irifh  Parliament,  where 
thefe  {tumbling  blocks  muft  for  ever  bend  or 
impede  its  courfe.  In  the  united  Parliament 
right  may  be  done  unaccompanied  by  wrong. 
Irifh.  Catholics  may  be  inverted  with  their 
political  capacities,  without  the  flighteft  dan- 
ger to  Proteftant  eftablifhment  or  property. 
Thefe,  on  the  contrary,  muft  acquire  a ten- 
fold and  hunderfold  fecurity  in  the  Protef- 
tant Parliament,  and  the  genuine  Proteftant 
afcendancy  of  the  united  kingdom — The  Pro- 
teftant church  and  property  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  fecured,  without  perpetuating  the 
prefent  humiliating  and  degrading  exclufion  of 
the  Catholic  part  of  the  Iriih  nation.  Such 
are  fome  of  the  particularities  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  which  appear  to  me  to  add  in  her 

cafe,  many  powerful  inducements  to  thofe 
which  in  every  other  inftance  may  invite 
neighbouring  and  friendly  countries  to  a 
clofe  and  intimate  union  of  their  govern- 
ments. 
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I confefs,  that  to  me  thefe  conliderations 
furnilh,  by  no  means  the  weakeft  recom- 
mendation of  this  meafure.  I look  with  pe- 
culiar fatisfadlion  towards  the  profpedt  which 
it  feems  to  open,  I think  in  truth,  for  the  firft 
time  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  of  doing  juftice 
to  one  part  of  that  nation  without  injury  to  the 
other,  and  of  providing  for  the  general  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs,  without  bringing  cala- 
mity on  any  particular  part.  For  I cannot 
confider  the  admiffion  of  fellow  citizens  to  a 
participation  of  common  franchifes,  as  an  in- 
jury to  thofe  w ho  happen  already  to  poflefs 
them  ; nor  the  lofs  or  even  deftitution  of  par- 
tial and  exclulive  dominion  over  fellowr  fiib- 
jedls  as  any  wrong.  The  Proteftan  ts  have  a 
facred  right  to  their  properties,  to  their  religion 
and  to  their  own  liberties  ; but  the  liberties  of 
their  Catholic  brethren  are  no  part  of  that  pro- 
perty ; they  have  no  narrow^  corporate  right, 
or  none  that  I can  wifh  to  fupport  them  in,  in 
the  government  of  their  countrymen ; nor  can 
1 fee  that  the  fubjedtion  of  the  Catholics  muft 
be  an  article  in  the  charter  of  Proteftant  li- 
berties. 
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If  the  Union,  therefore,  prefent  a hope  of 
meliorating  the  condition,  and  extinguifhing 
the  difcontents  of  a great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  without  expofing  the  reft 
to  danger,  but  on  the  contrary,  adding  the 
moft  fubftantial  fecurities  to  all  their  legitimate 
rights,  I muft  profefs  myfelf  on  that  account, 
and  perhaps,  I may  fay,  principally  on  that 
account,  a warm  friend  to  the  meafure  ; and 
I am  free  to  confefs  that  if  thefe  were  not 
tobe  the  confequences,  I fhould  expert  very 
little  advantage  from  it.  I am  defirous, 
therefore,  of  declaring  for  myfelf,  that  I ihall 
think  the  Union  much  more  perfect,  much 
better  adapted  to  all  its  beneficial  ends,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  it,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
I think  incalculable,  if  the  juft  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Irifli  are  provided  for  by  an  explicit 
article  of  the  treaty  itfelf.  After  having  thus 
declared  my  own  mind,  and  diftinctly  pro- 
nounced my  own  judgment  on  this  great  lead- 
ing point,  I think  it  right  to  add,  that  if  any 
political  peculiarities  of  the  prefent  time, 
fhould  render  it  impracticable  to  engrofs  thefe 
wholefome  provifions  in  the  written  treaty  it- 
felf, I would  rather  reftrain  my  wifhes  for  the 
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immediate  accomplifhment  of  this  defirable 
end,  than  expofe  this  great  tranfaction  to 
needlefs  and  unprofitable  hazard,  by  unfea- 
fonable  pertinacity  or  impatience.  And  I 
fhould  {till  look  with  confidence  to  a period 
when  the  object  I have  mentioned  will  refult 
as  a natural  confequence,  from  the  treaty,  and 
when  this  defirable  change  will  flow,  with 
many  other  bleffings,  from  the  impartiality  of 
the  imperial  and  united  legiflature — If  I were 
worthy  then  of  offering  to  the  loyal  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  the  advice  of  an  individual, 
who  has  no  other  claim  to  their  attention, 
than  that  of  uniting  a fpirit  of  liberal  tolera- 
tion, and  a ftrong  favour  towards  common 
right  as  oppofed  to  monopoly,  of  combining, 
I fay,  thefe  fentiments  with  fomething  of  a 
practicable  difpofition  which  would  not  reject 
attainable  good  w7hen  a more  perfect  accom 
plifhment  of  right  is  out  of  reach,  I would 
Implore  their  prudent  acquiefcence  in  a 
meafure  which  muft  ultimately  confolidate 
their  interefts  wfith  thofe  of  their  country ; 
which  wfill  bring,  in  its  feafon  relief  to  the 
Catholics  and  fecurity  to  the  Proteftants  of 
Ireland ; which  will  improve  the  wealth,  the 
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profperity,  the  dignity,  the  manners,  and  the 
public  and  private  happinefs  of  their  country; 
and  which  conferring  thefe  bleffings  with  one 
hand,  will  avert  with  the  other,  the  certain 
ruin,  defolation  and  flavery,  which  are  at  this 
moment  impending  over  their  native  land. 

I wifh  to  guard  againft  one  mifmterpreta- 
tion.  When  I prefer  the  United  Parliament 
to  that  of  Ireland,  as  at  prefent  oonflituted,  I 
fhould  be  much  mifunderftood,  if  I were 
thought  to  profefs  a diftruft  of  the  wifdom 
and  juftice  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  in  general, 
or  to  impute  to  it  the  flighteft  degree  of  in- 
competence to  the  general  objects  of  its  le- 
giflative  duties.  I profefs,  on  the  contrary, 
the  higheft  and  moft  unfeigned  refpeft,  both 
for  the  Irifh  Parliament  as  a body,  and  for 
many  of  its  members,  with  whom  I have,  in- 
deed, little,  or  I might  nearly  fay,  no  perfonal 
acquaintance,  but  whofe  characters  and  talents, 
as  public  men,  I have  contemplated,  as  others 
do,  with  the  refpect  and  admiration  they  juft- 
ly  infpire.  What  I have  hazarded  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  the  delicacy  of  which  I am  not  infenfible 
to,  amounts  only  to  this  ; that  in  one  great 
brancji  and  member  of  Irifh  affairs,  the  pre- 
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lent  Irifli  Parliament  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
party,  and  in  thofe  concerns,  a major  part  of 
the  people  muft  now  receive  the  law  from  an 
adverfe  and  rival  authority.  Whereas,  in  the 
United  Parliament,  the  Irifh  members  will 
furnifh  all  the  local  information,  and  will 
poffefs  all  the  weight  and  influence,  which  the 
general  affairs  and  interefts  of  that  country  re- 
quire ; while  thofe  local  or  partial  feelings 
which  might  warp  the  judgment  of  the  beft 
intentioned  Irilhmen,  on  fome  fubjeCts,  might 
be  moderated,  and  temperated,  by  the  medi- 
ating impartiality  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

I would  now  confider  one  or  twro  general 
objections,  which  I have  obferved  to  be  moft 
prominent  in  the  oppofition  to  this  meafure, 
and  I fhall  begin  with  that  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  moft  operative  and  fuccefsful 
throughout  Ireland,  and  to  have  had  the  great- 
eft  fhare  in  the  rejection  of  this  important  and 
falutary  propofal.  I mean  the  notion,  that  a 
Legiflative  Union,  however  beneficial  in  its 
effeCt,  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland,  is,  how- 
ever, in  fome  way,  derogatory  to  the  honour, 
and  national  independence  of  that  country. 
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The  whole  of  this  topic  will  be  found  to  be 
an  appeal  from  reafon  to  feeling,  and,  indeed, 
from  a juft  and  genuine  feeling  to  a blind  and 
inconfiderate  one.  It  is  intended,  like  moft 
of  the  objections  on  this  queftion,  to  preclude 
the  difcuflion  of  its  merits  ; and  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  particular  objection,  it  is  not  only 
intended  to  elude  the  merits  of  the  principal 
queftion,  but  feems  to  difclaim  the  difcuflion 
even  of  any  proper  and  fpecific  merits  of  its 
own.  It  is  ufed,  in  truth,  to  difqualify  thofe 
to  whom  it  is  prefented  for  all  deliberation 
whatever,  by  exciting  the  paflions,  and  inter- 
pofing  the  flame  and  dazzle  of  enthufiafm* 
between  the  eye  and  the  objeCt  it  is  to  exa- 
mine. Thofe  who  employ  this  topic,  have  un- 
doubtedly a confiderable  advantage  ; for,  in 
the  firft  place,  many  more  are  fufceptible  of 
ftrong  and  lively  feeling,  than  capable,  or  will- 
ing, to  form  an  enlightened  and  deliberate 
judgment  on  any  fubjeCt  whatever.  In  the 
next  place,  the  feeling  applied  to,  is  in  itfelf 
by  no  means  unnatural,  and  fo  far  from  being 
culpable,  or  a fubjeCt  of  reproach,  muft,  on. 
the  contrary,  be  clafled  with  thofe  afteClions 
which  are  the  moft  beneficial  to  the  world, 
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and  the  moll:  hon6urable  to  thofe  who  poffefs 
them.  It  is,  in  a word,  a branch  or  mode  of 
patriotifm,  that  virtue  which  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  our  public  duties,  and  which 
is  an  objcdl  of  too  much  refpect  and  venera- 
tion, when  genuine  and  wrell  directed,  not  to 
challenge  fome  indulgence  even  in  its  errors 
and  delufions.  I cannot,  however,  help  fuf- 
pedting,  that  thofe  who  avoid  difcuflion,  are 
not  very  firm  or  confident  on  the  merits  ; and 
that  paffion  is  feldom  exclufively  applied  to, 
when  reafon  is  on  the  fame  fide.  Enthufiafm 
is,  indeed,  in  general,  to  be  accounted  but  an 
unfafe  and  unfaithful  guide.  The  guide  is 
himfelf  blind,  and  I know  not  how7  to  fearch 
for  truth  with  better  hope  of  fuccefs,  than  by 
the  light  of  fuch  reafon  as  Providence  may 
have  beftowTed  upon  us.  I fhould  propofe, 
therefore,  to  follow  that  courfe,  and  to 
confider  difpaffionateiy,  even  this  paffion.  I 
wTould  fairly  and  deliberately  enquire,  whether 
a fincere  regard  for  the  national  dignity  of 
Ireland,  does,  indeed,  oppofe  any  folid  objec- 
tion to  a Lesiflative  Union  w ith  Great  Bri- 
tain. 
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I fhall  wafte  but  little  of  your  Lordfhips* 
time,  in  analyzing,  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  thofe  local  affections  towards  particular 
ipots,  which  feem  to  circumfcribe  the  gene- 
ral benevolence  of  mankind  within  the  rivers 
or  feas,  or  mountains,  which  encompafs  that 
which  we  call  our  country.  Perhaps  that  ex- 
panfive  love  of  our  fellow  creatures,  which 
has  obtained  the  general  name  of  philanthro- 
py, may  have  been  compreffed  into  narrower 
bounds,  in  order  to  augment  its  energy  in  the 
proper  fcene  of  its  exertion ; perhaps  this  large 
and  diffufe  motive  may  haye  been  drawn 
home  as  it  were,  and  retrenched  within  limits 
more  commenfurate  with  the  fize  and  fphere 
of  human  aCtion.  But  no  matter  how  or  why, 
the  love  of  our  country  certainly  exifts ; it  is 
the  nobleft  affeCtion  of  the  human  breaft ; and 
I have  no  doubt  is  of  divine  origin — I am  to 
acknowledge  that  Ireland,  both  by  its  dimen- 
fions,  its  local  pofition,  and  every  other  cir- 
cumftance  attending  it,  offers  a fit  objeCl  for 
that  paffion,  the  ardour  of  which  may  well 
be  improved  into  enthufiafm  and  zeal,  by  the 
many  natural  charms  which,  I underftand* 
abound  in  that  country,  and  by  that  to  which 
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I can,  indeed,  fpeak  myfelf,  I mean  the  many 
generous  qualities  which  diftinguilh  its  in- 
habitants, and  feem  to  endear  that  nation  to 
thofe  who  compofe  it — I am  willing  alfo  to 
admit,  that  befides  that  fblicitude  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  well-being  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit our  country,  which  is  the  proper  and 
diftinclive  feature  by  which  true  patriotifm 
is  to  be  recognized,  this  local  affe&ion  may 
alfo  attach  a fort  of  intereft,  and  a certain 
importance  and  value,  to  the  feparate  political 
exiftence,  or  individuality,  of  that  country. 
That  identical  fpace  has  contained  the  habitual 
obje&s  of  our  regard,  and  an  affociation  may 
have  been  eftablifhed  between  our  local  and 
moral  attachment,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
render  it,  perhaps,  no  ea fy  abftradlion,  to  love 
the  people  of  Ireland,  diftindly  from  that 
which  may  be  called  the  love  of  Ireland.  No- 
thing of  all  this  need  be  controverted;  nor  is 
it  defirable  that  it  fhould  be  otherwife — I 
would  only  demand  a fimilar  affent  to  fome 
particularities,  which  I think  obfervable  in 
this  paffion,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  bear,  in 
in  fome  degree,  on  the  principal  queftion. 
This  local  patriotifm,  then,  feems  to  be  limit- 
ed 
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ed  not  only  by  fpace,  as  we  have  feen,  but 
alfo  with  fome  reference  to  time.  The  fpace 
to  which  the  affection  of  patriotifm  attaches, 
is  that  which  we  have  been  accuflomed  to 
confiaer  as  our  country,  at  a given  time,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  our  own  time,  or  during  our  own 
generation.  If  it  had  been  larger  or  fmaller 
at  our  birth,  our  love  would  have  expanded 
or  contracted  itfelf  accordingly.  We  have 
feen  a remarkable  inftance  of  this  expanfive 
property  in  local  patriotifm,  or  in  this  love  of 
metes  and  bounds,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hume, 
in  the  paflage  which  I have  read  from  his 
hiftory  of  the  Union  of  the  Heptarchy.  We 
have  feen  in  that  example,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fix  conquered  kingdoms  transfer  their  al- 
legiance to  Egbert,  and  the  minute  partialities 
of  thefe  fix  countries,  tranfgrefs  their  refpec- 
tive  bounds,  and  in  obedience  to  events,  dilate, 
as  by  common  confent,  fo  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  furface  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  accommodate  themfelves  to  this 
change  of  boundary,  with  as  much  rapidity 
and  cafe,  as  the  ambition  of  the  Monarch 
himfelf  had  done  to  the  growth  of  his  domi- 
nions. This  happened  in  the  very  feafon  of 
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repugnance  and  difguft  which  fuccceds  to 
conqueft,  and  a vanquifhed  Mercian  or  Eaft 
Angle,  ceafed  even  in  his  own  life,  to  think 
himfelf  degraded  by  being  called  an  Englilh- 
man. 

The  fame  truth  has  been  evinced  in  Wales. 
Thofe  who  inhabited  that  principality  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Harry  the  8th,  felt 
their  patriotifm  and  national  feelings  bound- 
ed by  the  mountains  of  their  country,  beyond 
which,  indeed,  fo  far  from  difeovering  the 
objects  of  affection,  they  found  only  thofe  of 
antient  animofity  and  habitual  hostility.  The 
fame  narrow  bounds,  however,  no  longer  li- 
mit the  public  fpirit  and  affections  of  thofe 
who  have  inhabited  that  part  of  our  ifland 
fince  that  memorable  and  fortunate  sera  in 
the  hiftory  of  Wales.  I believe  I may  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  none  of  your  Lordfhips  who 
may  have  an  intereft  in  that  country,  and 
that  no  Welch  gentleman,  or  inhabitant  of 
Wales,  would  thank  a Welch  patriot  who 
fliould  propofe  to  reftore  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  that  country,  by  feparating  it 
pnee  more  from  England  ; that  is  to  fay,  who 
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fliould  forbid  and  prohibit  every  Welchman, 
from  prefuming  to  confider  himfelf  as  entitled 
to  any  participation  in  the  affairs,  in  the  enter- 
prizes,  in  the  greatnefs,  confl  deration,  or  glory 
of  that  empire,  of  which  his  country  is  now  a 
diftinguifhed  member.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
think  the  dignity  of  their  countrymen  ffrange- 
3y  provided  for  by  this  fecond  extermination  ; 
by  driving  them  once  more  out  of  England, 
and  cooping  them  up  within  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  as  the  Saxon  Conquerors  had  done  by 
their  Britifh  anceftors.  I fhall  not  eafily  per- 
fuade  myfelfl  that  a Welch  gentleman  will 
think  an  affront  or  indignity  is  put  upon  him- 
felf, or  his  country,  becaufe  Lord  Nelson* 
for  example,  can  take  him  by  the  hand  as  fel- 
low-fubjedt ; or  becaufe  his  countryman  * Fo- 
ley, was  enabled  by  the  union  of  Wales,  to 
lead  the  Britifh  fleet  into  adlion  on  the  l ft  of 
Augufl,  inffead  of  heading  fome  miferable 
predatory  inroad  acrofs  the  Welch  marches. 

1 may  fpeak  with  better  authority  of  an- 
other country.  Thofe  who  inhabited  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  King  William  ; thofe  wrho 

* Captain  Foley,  of  his  Majefty’s  fhip  Goliah. 
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inhabited  that  part  of  Scotland  with  which  I 
am  beft  acquainted,  and  w ho  looked  from  their 
windows  on  the  hills  of  Northumberland,  at 
a few  miles  diltance,  had  their  patriotifm 
bounded  by  their  horizon,  or  rather  their  eye 
had  a wider  range  than  this  large  and  liberal 
paffion.  It  is  not  fo  with  thofe  who  inhabit 
that  country  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
and  this  change,  I am  perfuaded,  was  operated 
much  fooner  than  fome  Noble  Lords  feem 
difpofed  to  allow7.  A Noble  Lord,  (Lord  Hol- 
land,) referred,  on  a former  occafion,  to  a pro- 
ceeding of  this  Houfe  in  the  year  1/13,  as 
furnilhing  fome  ground  to  fuppofe  that  the 
two  countries  were  not  foon  reconciled  to  the 
Union.  I am  by  no  means  difpofed  to  deny, 
that  the  tranfadlion  alluded  to,  might  furnifh 
a very  fair  argument  to  be  ufed  in  debate  on 
this  topic.  It  certainly  imported,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  the  wiflh,  at  leaf!;  of  feme  indivi- 
duals, for  a diffolution  of  the  Union,  being  an 
exprefs  motion  for  that  purpofe.  It  w7as  nega- 
tived, indeed,  by  the  Houfe ; but  it  was  made 
by  one  of  the  fixteen  Scotch  Peers,  and  fup- 
ported,  generally,  though  I do  not  know  that 
it  wTas  unanimoufly,  by  that  body.  I have 
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no  reafon  to  complain,  therefore,  of  this  pro- 
ceeding being  ufed  in  argument,  to  the  point 
for  which  it  was  adduced  ; but  I muft  fay,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
as  conclufive,  as  I am  to  prefume  it  did  to  that 
Noble  Lord,  Your  Lordfhips’  leifure  will  not 
admit  of  my  entering  minutely  into  all  the 
particulars  of  this  proceeding  ; but  I muft  at 
leaft  fay,  that  it  has  by  no  means  made  the 
fame  impreffton  on  my  mind,  and  I am  not 
fatisfed,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  or  of 
England,  or  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  at  large, 
or  their  reprefentatives  in  this  Houfe  who 
fupported  this  motion,  including  even  the 
mover  of  the  queftion  himfelf,  were  in  earneft 
in  defiring  the  feparation  of  the  united  king- 
doms. X do  not  think  myfelf  bound  to  believe, 
merely  on  the  letter  of  a motion  in  Parlia- 
ment, any  body  of  men,  and  efpecially  that 
enlightened  body  to  which  I allude,  capable 
of  harbouring  a defign  fo  abfurd,  and  if  fmcere, 
fo  wicked  and  deteftable,  as  that  motion  im- 
ported, while  I can  find  any  other  motive,  or 
can  imagine  any  other  objedi  more  rational  and 
lefs  culpable,  to  account  fufficiently  for  the 
proceeding.  I find  then,  no  difficulty  in  dif- 
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covering  abundant  inducements  for  this  mo- 
tion, fhort  of  the  abfurd  and  incredible  pur- 
pofe  which  it  exprelfes: — I obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  it  wras  made  in  the  Houfc  of  Lords, 
and  originated  with  the  fixteen  Peers  of  Scot- 
land. The  Scotch  Peerage  was  undoubtedly 
the  body  whofe  interests  wrere  lealt  confidted, 
and  who  wxre  the  worft  treated  by  the  Union. 
But  they  had  received  frefh  caufe  of  com- 
plaint fubfequent  to  that  event.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  w as,  in 
my  opinion,  neceffary  to  confolidate  the  Union, 
by  removing  that  remaining  nucleus  of  a local 
government,  and  feparate  inteieft.  But  this 
meafiire  affected,  no  doubt,  the  views  both  of 
ambition  and  of  vanity,  of  the  Scotch  Peerage 
and  of  the  higher  order  of  the  gentry,  though 
it  very  little  concerned  the  people.  The  dif- 
content  of  the  Peerage  excited  by  that  mea- 
fure,  had  been  yet  more  recently  enflamed  by 
the  decifion  of  this  Houfe  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  His  patent,  as  Duke  of 
Brandon,  had  been  difallowxd,  and  by  that 
proceeding  it  feemed  decided,  that  a Scotch 
Peer,  after  the  Union,  fhould  be  incapable  of 
receiving  the  independent  dignity  of  a Britifh 
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Peerage;  a difability  highly  injurious  to  the 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  in  its  fondeft  aim,  and 
reafonably  offenfive  and  difgufting  to  that 
body,  already  fore  with  prior  provocations.  If 
wre  confider  this  motion,  then,  as  no  more  than 
the  expreffion  of  the  chagrin  of  this  body; 
but  efpecially  if  it  be  confidered  as  a means 
employed  to  give  weight  in  future  to  their  jufl 
pretenfions,  we  fhall  affign  as  weighty  a mo- 
tive for  fuch  a proceeding  as  has  produced 
many  others  of  great  importance  in  Parlia- 
ment. Thefe  grievances  were,  indeed,  ex- 
prefsly  dated  in  the  motion,  amongft  the  rea- 
fons  on  wdiich  it  was  grounded.  But  the 
fpecial  occahon  of  this  tranfadion  was  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  malt-tax  to  Scotland.  This  tax 
was,  in  fad:,  felt  to  be  oppreffive  on  that 
country,  and  it  was,  befides,  fairly  queftiona- 
ble  whether  the  impofition  of  this  tax  at  that 
particular  point  of  time  wTas  not  contrary  to  an 
article  of  the  Union.  This  objedion  applied 
indeed  only  to  that  particular  period,  and 
ceafed  afterwards,  but  it  was  fubjed  to  quef- 
tion  at  the  time.  I think  on  the  whole  that 
the  Scotch  members  of  both  Houfes  were 
juftified  in  {landing  out  on  this  tax,  and  I 
think  their  Union  and  exertion  on  that  occa- 
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lion  did  them  honour,  though  I do  not  think 
the  mode  of  oppofition  they  chofe  judicious, 
I find,  however,  in  the  very  occafion  which 
gave  rife  to  this  proceeding,  a fufficient  motive, 
and  a much  more  natural  and  indeed  juftifiable 
purpofe  than  that  which  the  motion  literally 
imported.  It  was  intended  to  enforce  the  op- 
pofition of  Scotland  to  the  malt-tax,  and  to  co- 
erce the  Minifter  on  that  point,  not  by  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  Union,  but  by  the  intimidation 
which  the  very  menace  of  fuch  a fatal  ftep 
might  be  expedted  to  produce.  The  Englilh 
Peerswho  fupported  this  motion  had  themfelves 
been  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  Union. 
But  they  were  the  oppofition  of  the  day,  and 
it  appears,  could  not  deny  themfelves  the  fatis- 
fadtion  of  ufing  the  opportunity  which  this 
Scotch  queftion  of  the  malt-tax  afforded  them, 
of  diftreffing  the  Minifter  of  the  day,  by  the 
lingular  and  rare  union  of  the  Reprefentatives 
of  Scotland,  even  for  a few  hours,  againft  the 
Court.  It  lafted,  indeed,  no  longer  ; and  the 
oppofition  of  the  fixteen  Peers  feems  to  have 
fpent  and  exhaufted  itfelf  in  this  fmgle  adf,  in 
which  I can  difeern  only  a general  expreffion 
of  their  own  particular  difguft,  and  a wifh  to 
ftand  well  with  their  country  by  oppofing  the 
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malt-tax.  The  oppofition  to  that  tax,  and  the 
attempt  at  leaft  to  modify  it,  as  to  Scotland, 
■was  the  true  occafion  of  this  motion,  and  in- 
ftead  of  fo  abfurd  and  flagitious,  but  fo  im- 
portant and  momentous  a defign  as  that  of 
diffolving  the  Union,  there  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  nothing  deeper  in  the  matter,  than 
the  wifh  on  one  hand  to  teafe  a Minifter,  and 
on  the  other  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  three- 
pence on  the  bufliel  of  malt,  in  a tax  upon 
Scotland.  I am  a good  deal  confirmed  in  this 
view  of  the  tranfa&ion,  by  obferving  that  al- 
though this  tax  was  renewed  every  year,  and 
was  objected  to  by  the  Scotch  members  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  I do  not  find  a hint  of 
any  new  intention  to  diflolve  the  Union. 
Various  other  queftions  interefting  to  Scotland 
were  difcufled,  without  producing  the  flighteft 
intimation  of  fuch  a defign;  and  I find  one, 
very  little  poflerior  to  that  on  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  relied,  fo  remarkable,  that  I cannot 
help  mentioning  it.  I mean  the  extraordinary 
bill,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peerage  Bill, 
which  actually  pafled  this  Houfe  in  the  year 
1/1 Q,  but  was  thrown  out,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
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Neither  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  nor  th£ 
Scotch  nation,  have  ever  received,  fince  the 
Union,  fo  fignal  a provocation  as  that  bill  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  offered  to  them.  It  pro- 
pofed,  in  dired  terms,  the  complete  disfran- 
chifement  of  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Scotch 
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Peers,  and  ftripped  them  even  of  the  eledive 
franchife  which  the  Union  had  left  them, 
without  any  other  compenfation  worthy  of 
notice,  than  that  of  feeing  fuch  of  their  repre- 
fentatives  as  were  parties  to  this  fpoliation,  re- 
warded by  Britifh  Peerages,  which  were  to 
make  them  independent  in  future,  of  the  fa- 
vour, or  refentment  of  their  injured  conftitu- 
ents.  This  meafure,  as  your  Lordfhips  muff 
fee,  w7as,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Union  in  fome  of  its  moft  fun- 
damental articles,  and  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
general  difguft  and  alarm  throughout  Scotland, 
by  breaking  fo  wantonly  the  integrity,  and 
fhaking  the  fecurity  of  that  folemn  treaty. 
The  Bill  was  accordingly  debated  w ith  great 
warmth,  at  great  length,  and,  I think,  writh 
much  ability  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ; 
and  I have  troubled  your  Lordfhips  with  thefe 
particulars,  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving,  that 
throughout  thofe  debates,  on  a fubjed  luffici- 
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ently  offenfive  and  irritating  to  Scotland,  there 
was  not  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a fmgle  in- 
dividual, an  intimation  of  any  fuch  wilh  for 
feparation,  as  had  been  exprefled  in  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  year  17 13.  A certain  proof 
that  fuch  a wifh  could  not  be  general  in  either 
country,  and  a pretty  conclufive  argument  that 
it  was  not  profeffed  or  entertained  by  any  con- 
fiderable  party  or  defcription  of  men  then 
known  in  England  or  Scotland.  On  this  re- 
view of  the  period  immediately  fucceeding  the 
Union,  I might,  without  much  prejudice  to 
my  argument,  concede  all  the  Noble  Lord 
can  claim  from  the  motion  of  1713,  though  I 
am  far  from  making  that  admiffion  in  fa6t ; 
but  if  I were  to  grant  that  in  the  year  1713, 
fome  indications  of  indifpohtion  and  alienation 
between  the  countries  remained  ; that  fix  fhort 
years  of  Union  had  not  completely  appeafed 
and  obliterated  the  animolities  of  four  centu- 
ries, but  that  fix  years  more  had  been  fuffici^ 
ent  for  that  purpofe  ; that  after  the  lapfe  of 
fix  years  from  their  Union,  no  trace  of  unkind- 
nefs  was  difcernible,  and,  that  in  twelve  years 
alter  that  Union,  the  itrongell  provocation  had 
tailed  in  exciting  it,  I do  not  think,  I fay,  that 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  argument,  I 
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lhall  have  made  a conceflfion  of  much  value  of 
importance  ; and  with  this  remark  1 lhall  pafs 
forward  to  times  of  which  I am  entitled  to 
fpeak  with  the  confidence  of  perfonal  know- 
ledge. I will  venture  then  to  allure  your  Lord- 
fhips,  and  to  fpeak  for  my  neighbours  as  well 
as  myfelf,  that  at  this  day  we  fee  without  hu- 
miliation or  regret,  thofe  towers  and  beacons, 
which  were  very  neceflary  appendages  of  our 
independence,  at  leafl,  before  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  when  we  had  a predatory  enemy  with- 
in ten  miles  of  us ; we  behold,  I fay,  with- 
out mortification  or  concern,  thofe  badges  of 
imperial  dignity  mouldering,  and  in  ruins,  on 
our  rocks,  while  we  can  fee  the  plains  below 
covered  with  crops,  which  he  who  fows  is  now 
fure  of  reaping  ; and  while  we  can  extend  our 
views  of  national  greatnefs  and  dignity,  and  all 
our  public  feelings,  whether  of  pride  or  of  affec- 
tion, not  only  beyond  the  little  range  of  hills 
that  we  look  upon,  but  to  the  remotefl  extre- 
mities of  the  habitable  globe.  I will  venture 
to  declare  for  my  country,  that  wfith  the  ex- 
ception of  thofe  falfe  Scotchmen,  whom  the 
enemy  has  been  able  to  corrupt  or  to  delude, 
and  who,  1 trull,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland, 
are  both  few  and  contemptible ; but  wfith  that 
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-exception  of  the  partizans  of  France,  I will 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  there  does  not  at 
this  hour  live  a Scotchman  of  any  degree  or 
condition,  from  Berwick  to  the  Orkneys,  whofe* 
Britifh  patriotifm  would  not  be  more  offend- 
ed, and  certainly  much  more  reafonably,  by  a 
propofal  for  feparating  thefe  kingdoms,  than 
the  patriotifm  of  Fletcher  of  Saltown,  or  Lock- 
hart of  Carnwath,  could  be  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  by  the  propofal  for  uniting 

them. 

I have  dwelt  fomewhat  longer  on  this  topic 
than,  perhaps,  I ought,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fhewing  what  the  nature  and  value  of 
that  object  is,  for  which  Ireland  has  been  per- 
fuaded  to  renounce  and  rejeft  with  anger,  the 
greateft  and  moft  evident  advantages  that  were 
ever  offered  to  a nation.  It  is  in  the  firft  place, 

then,  a fentiment,  or  feeling,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define,  and  not  perhaps  eafy  even  to 
conceive  diftinftly.  In  the  next  place,  this 
fentiment,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  limited  in  dura- 
tion, and  fo  obfequious  to  events,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  fay  that  it  expires.  It  actually 
changes  fides — and  the  very  facrifices  we 
would  make  to  it  at  one  period,  will,  at  a fub- 
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fcquent  point  of  time,  and  from  thence  ever 
after,  prove  as  much  in  contradiction  with, 
and  as  offenfive  to,  this  very  feeling,  as  it  might 
be  welcome  and  grateful  to  it  before.  What 
then  is  this  mighty  objeCt  to  which  fuch  facri- 
fices  are  required  ?%  It  is  an  airy  unfubftantial 
fentiment ; it  is  a tranfient,  evanefcent,  meta- 
phyfical  point,  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
facrifice  not  only  the  folid  and  fubftantial,  but 
the  permanent  and  perpetual  interefts  of  two 
great  nations. 

I confefs  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  rank  a 
fentiment  fo  fubtle,  and  fubjeCt  to  fo  many 
refined  and  delicate  modifications,  with  that 
found  and  genuine  affeCtion,  or  I can  clafs  it 
only  as  a fubordinate  mode  of  that  plain  and 
manly  paffion,  which  has  deferved,  by  excel- 
lence, the  ftyle  and  dignity  of  patriotifm. 
True  patriotifm  will,  I think,  be  found  to  reft 
on  the  folid  bafis  of  fome  rational  and  ufeful 
principle,  which  will  keep  it  uniform  and  un- 
influenced by  time  or  circumftance,  and  which 
may  ferve  as  a criterion  to  diftinguifh  its  own 
genuine  and  fteadv  courfe,  from  the  capricious 
and  irregular  motions  of  fome  of  its  many 
counterfeits.  The  love  of  our  country  may  be 
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rational  or  fantaftical  as  that  of  any  other  ob- 
ject; and,  I muft  confider  patriotifm  as  par- 
taking fufficiently  of  the  nature  of  general 
affedion,  to  acknowledge  it  for  genuine,  only 
when  it  is  evinced  by  folicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  its  object.  I fix  on  this  as  the  diftindive 
character  of  fincere  affection,  whether  for  our 
country  or  for  any  other  object  of  regard.  Pub- 
lic love  is  founded  in  utility,  and  by  that  mark 
alone  may  challenge  its  defcent  from  heaven. 
The  reft  is  all  fpurious,  and  to  be  viewed  rather 
with  caution  than  refped.  On  this  clear  prin- 
ciple, then,  fhall  we  not  fay,  that  a true  pa- 
triot propofes  to  himfelf  before  all  things,  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  thofe  who  inhabit 
his  country  ? He  may  fet  a value,  if  he  pleafes, 
on  the  diftind  exiftence,  and  individuality  of 
that  country ; but  if  his  love  be  well  regulated, 
and  all  its  modes  and  affedions  be  in  due  fub- 
ordination,  he  will  prefer  the  folid  and  real 
happinefs  of  his  country  to  its  metaphyfical 
identity.  It  is  to  this  chafte  and  difeiplined 
patriotifm,  that  I would  appeal,  on  the  prefent 
queftion,  againft  the  noify  and  clamorous 
pretence,  which  would  ufurp  its  feat,  and  bear 
away  the  decifion  by  acclamation  and  tumult, 
before  a fober  and  enlightened  judgment, 
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founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  public  utility,  can 
filence  this  importunate  and  delufive  feeling. 
To  fum  up  my  argument  on  this  point,  in 
plain,  but  I think,  fatisfa&ory  terms  ; if  a fepa- 
rate  political  exiftence  is  contrary,  nay  fatal  to 
the  real  intereftsof  the  people  of  Ireland;  and 
if  a perfect  incorporation  and  union  with  the 
Britiflh  Empire,  muft  be  productive  of  fecurity, 
aggrandizement  and  happinefs  to  Ireland,  fuch 
an  Union  fhould  on  this  fingle  but  decifive 
ground,  of  great  and  permanent  utility,  be  the 
firft  and  fondeft  wifli  of  every  Irifh  heart. 

But  let  us  yield  even  this  principle  for  a mo- 
ment.  Let  us  fubfcribe  to  that  ftrange  incom- 
prehenfible  duty  which  I have  heard  proclaimed, 
with  a fort  of  triumph,  even  in  this  Houfe,  and 
by  which  it  is  required  that  in  a queftion  fuch 
as  this,  the  Legiflature  fhould  banifh  from  their 
thoughts  and  contemplation  every  concern  for 
the  interefts  of  the  nations  which  they  repre- 
fent,  and  that  the  decifion  of  this  mighty  quef- 
tion fhould  be  founded  on  any  thing  but  its  in- 
fluence on  the  national  advantage  or  fecurity. 
Let  us  admit  the  inf  gnificance  of  Irifh  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs,  and  the  exclufive  title 
of  what  is  called  diftinClnefs  and  dignity,  to 
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our  folicitude ; 1 ftill  fay  that  even  thefe  ob- 
je<fts  are  not  provided  for,  by  reje&ing  the  pre- 
fent meafure.  For  the  choice  dees  not  lie 
between  the  prefent  condition  of  Ireland  and 
Union.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  according  to  every  moral  probability, 
union  or  feparation ; that  is  to  fay  union  or 
ruin ; union  with  Great  Britain,  or  flavery  to 
France.  If  this  meafure  be  not  adopted,  we 
know  that  the  diftin&nefs  of  Ireland  muft  ex- 
pire ; that  her  political  extinction  mull  be  ac- 
complifhed  ; that  Hie  muft  undergo  a change 
a thoufand  fold  more  degrading,  as  well  as  de- 
ftru&ive,  and  more  fatal  to  her  independence 
and  dignity,  by  means  which  no  miftaken 
patriotifm  can  prefer.  I mean  by  fubje&ion  to 
a foreign  conqueror,  or  at  beft  by  a debafed 
and  flavifh  dependance  on  the  general  tyrant 
and  tafk-mafter  of  Europe.  Inftead  of  pre- 
ferring her  prefent  independence,  or  acquiring 
new  acceftion  of  importance  and  dignity,  by 
her  aflociation  with  the  Britifh  Empire,  Ire- 
land is  in  danger  of  dropping  into  that  com- 
mon fepulchre  of  nations,  which  has  alread> 
buried  the  very  names  and  memories  of  fb 
many  ftates  and  kingdoms,  now'  no  more. 

Will  the  identitv  or  the  dienitv  of  Ireland  be 
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when  after  being  firit  the  dupe  and  the  fcrvile 
tool  of  France,  fhe  becomes  her  real  and  effec- 
tive Have,  under  fome  ridiculous  or  antiquated 
nick-name,  invented  or  revived,  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  obliterating  her  own  ? 

Let  us  confider  this  queftion  in  one  view 
more,  and  fetting  afide  both  the  real  interefts 
of  Ireland,  and  the  chances  of  feparation  with 
its  attendant  calamities,  let  us  only  compare 
the  prefent  condition  of  Ireland  in  mere  dig- 
nity, with  its  future  condition,  in  that  fingle 
refpeft,  after  the  Union  ; for  wTe  fhall  find  the 
oppofers  of  the  Union,  miftaken  in  the  means 
of  confulting  even  barren  dignity,  when  they 
prefer  the  prefent  fituation  of  Ireland  to  its 
incorporation  with  the  Britifh  Empire. 

In  wdiat  does  the  dignity  of  a nation  truly 
confift  ? Is  it  merely  in  its  feparate , or  in  its 
independent  exiftence  ? If  Ireland,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  is  and  always  muff, 
while  it  is  a feparate  kingdom,  remain,  in  fome 
refpefts  and  in  fome  degree,  dependent,  fub- 
ordinate,  inferior  ; and  the  day  after  its  Union 
with  Great  Britain,  becomes  altogether  inde- 
pendent, fovereign  and  equal,  how  is  its  dig- 
nity 
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riitv  better  allured  bv  the  former  condition  than 
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by  the  latter  ? We  mull  enquire  then  what 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Ireland  truly  is,  in 
point  of  independence. 


Although  I fhould  wifh  to  be  perfectly  frank 
and  explicit,  in  pointing  out  thofe  circum- 
ftances  of  neceffary  and  unavoidable  fubordi- 
nation  which  really  exiil,  I would  by  no  means 
infill  on  others,  which  I have  heard  enlarged 
upon,  I think,  with  a falfe  pride  on  our  part, 
and  perhaps  with  reafonable  offence  to  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  Irifhmen,  and  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  do  not  appear  to  me  genuine  to- 
kens of  fubordination  in  any  refpect.  Of  this 
defcription,  I confider  the  neceffity  under 
which  Ireland  labours  of  claiming,  in  times  of 
danger,  whether  from  foreign  or  domellic  ene- 
mies, the  protection  of  the  Rritifh  navy,  and 
military,  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid  from  this 
country.  I conceive  Ireland  to  have  a perfect 
right  to  this  friendly  and  brotherly  co-opera- 
tion, on  two  grounds,  which  feem  to  me  to 
preclude  altogether,  either  a mortifying  humi- 
liation on  one  hand,  or  an  offend  ve  pride  on 
the  other.  Firft,  the  prefervation  of  Ireland 
is  an  Englifh  interefl,  and  is  a concern  fuffici- 
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ently  precious  to  call  for  thefe  exertions,  even 
on  a diffinct  and  feparate  view  of  our  own  ad- 
vantage. In  the  next  place,  Ireland  is  en- 
titled to  this  fupport,  from  an  Empire  to  which 
fhe  is  alTociated,  and  to  the  general  fcrvice  and 
fecurity  of  which  fhe  is  herfelf  contributing, 
cheerfully,  and  at  all  times,  in  every  branch  of 
public  fervice.  Her  feamen,  her  foldiers,  and 
her  revenue,  all  augment  the  general  dock, 
of  Britifh  refources.  And  if  peculiar  and  tem- 
porary emergencies  have,  at  this,  or  any  other 
particular  period,  encreafed  the  local  demands 
of  Ireland  on  the  exertions  of  the  Empire,  we 
mud:  recoiled:,  that  the  feene  of  danger  may  at 
other  times  be  drifted  ; and  we  have  no  reafon 
to  doubt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  recent 
grounds,  very  honourable  to  Ireland,  for  be- 
lieving, that  fhe  will  be  ready  to  furnifh  extra- 
ordinary exertion,  and  aid,  to  repel  extraordi- 
nary danger  on  this  fide  of  the  water,  if  fucli 
occafions  fhould  arife. 

I mull  alfo  dilTent  from  another  topic  which 
I have  heard  ufed,  as  indicating  a national  de- 
pendence of  Ireland  on  Great  Britain.  I mean 
the  advantages  which  die  derives  from  the  ex- 
tend ve  commerce  without,  and  the  profperous 
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manufactures  within,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
flow,  and  which,  I believe,  really  do  flow,  in 
a great  part,  from  a free  participation  in  the 
imperial  greatnefs  of  Great  Britain,  and  from 
encouragements  which  {he  might  withhold  if 
fo  advifed.  Here  again,  I think,  Ireland  may 
accept,  I will  not  fay,  without  gratitude,  but 
without  humiliation,  as  Great  Britain  ought 
to  bellow  without  pride.  When  the  queftion 
has  been  Hated  between  entire  feparation  and 
Union,  thefe  confiderations  are  very  pertinent- 
ly fubmitted  to  the  prudence  of  Ireland,  as  they 
have  been,  with  great  ability,  by  the  Noble 
Lord  * who  preceded  me  ; for  the  advantages 
alluded  to,  would,  no  doubt,  be  withdrawn 
with  perfeCl  juftice,  and  indeed,  by  indifpen- 
fible  policy,  if  all  connexion  between  us  were 
diflolved.  But  when  the  queftion  is  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  prefent  argument,  that  is  to 
fay,  on  a view  of  our  prefent  imperial  relation, 
I then  feel,  that  confidering  the  importance  of 
that  relation  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
Ireland,  the  communication  of  thefe  imperial 
advantages  feems  to  belong  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  cafe,  and  to  flow  naturally  from  the 
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Sentiment  of  fraternity  and  reciprocal  kindnefs 
which  fhould  accompany  fuch  a connexion. 
Thefe  favours  feem  to  be  prompted,  certainly 
by  a liberal,  but  at  the  fame  time,  by  a wife 
policy  ; they  are  the  gifts  of  an  elder  to  a 
younger  brother ; not  the  wages  paid  by  a fu- 
perior  to  a dependent.  They  ought  to  excite 
gratitude,  and  to  improve  as  well  as  to  fecure 
affedtion  between  us  ; but  they  need  not  either 
exalt  the  pride  of  one,  or  humble  that  of  the 
other  ; and,  to  fay  the  truth,  I cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  pride  of  Ireland  may  be  very 
■well  reconciled  to  an  obligation,  for  which  Ihe 
has  the  confcioufnefs  of  returning  'in  the  reci- 
procal blefllngs  of  imperial  connexion,  an  am- 
ple and  correfponding  equivalent.  I eraze, 
therefore,  fuch  topics -as  thefe,  from  my  argu- 
ment of  Irifh  fubordination.  They  appear  to 
me  not  more  inconclufive  to  that  point,  than 
fomewhat  removed,  perhaps,  from  that  libe- 
rality which  ought  to  characterize  fuch  dif- 
cuilions,  whether  between  individuals  or  na- 
tions ; and  if  thefe  obligations  of  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  are  ever  enlarged  upon,  I confefs 
I fhould  fee  it  with  more  pleafure  in  Ireland, 
than  in  this  country. 
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Thofe  real  indications  of  Subordination,  on. 
which  I mean  however  to  rely,  appear  to  me 
Such  as  ought  not  to  mortify  Ireland;  becaufe 
they  are  derived  from  the  very  nature  and  con- 
ftitution  of  human  affairs,  and  efpecially  from 
one  caufe,  which  muft  afford,  I conceive, 
rather  gratification  than  difguft  to  national 
feeling,  I mean  the  imperial  connexion  which 
makes  Ireland  a member  of  the  nobleft  empire 
of  the  globe.  For  w'hat,  after  all,  is  this  im- 
perial connexion  in  the  neceffity  of  which  we 
are  all  agreed  ? If  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
name,  and  if  it  afford  any  Subftantial  advan- 
tage, does  it  not  confift  in  fecuring  a confor- 
mity, or  rather  a perfect  uniformity  and  unity, 
in  ^he  counfels  of  the  two  countries  on  affairs 
of  imperial  concern  ? Such  are,  in  fome  re- 
fpects  the  regulation  of  commerce  ; the  trans- 
actions and  intercourfe  with  foreign  ftates ; the 
declaration  of  war ; the  conduct  and  direction 
of  war ; the  negotiation  and  conditions  of 
peace.  Thefe  are  the  principal,  if  not  all  the 
points  of  imperial  or  common  concern  ; and  in 
thefe  it  is  admitted,  and  it  is  manifeft  that, 
for  common  fafety  and  advantage,  the  two 
countries  muft  be  governed  by  one  mind,  and 
directed  by  one  will,  to  the  Same  end.  Now 
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let  me  afk  in  what  manner  is  uniformity  to  be 
enfured  on  points  fo  much  fubjedl  to  doubt  in 
themfelves,  fubmitted  to  a judgment,  I mean 
that  of  the  human  mind,  the  variety  and  un- 
certainty of  which  is  proverbial,  and  efpecially 
where  fome  degree  of  temporary  and  occafional 
oppofltion,  both  of  feeling  and  intereft,  may  be 
looked  for  in  particular  feafons  and  circum- 
ftances — I need  not  go  about  to  prove  by  any 
tedious  argument,  what  is  always  .conceded  on 
this  point,  nor  need  \ fcruple  to  affert  what  the 
belt  Irifh  patriots,  and  warmefi  partizans  of 
Irifh  independence  have  always  freely  acknow- 
ledged,  that  unity  of  counfels  can  be  brought 
about  and  preferred,  only  by  leaving  the  lead 
to  one  of  thefe  nations  in  thofe  points  on  which 
it  is  neceffary  that  they  fhould  agree.  Every 
fenfible  and  enlightened  Irifh  ftatefman,  has,  I 
think,  admitted  that  in  imperial  concerns, 
Ireland  muff,  and  ought  to  follow^  in  the  wake 
of  Great  Britain.  Here  then  is  one  authentic 
and  fignal  badge  of  real  fubor dination.  But 
how  is  this  neceffary  acquiefcence  of  Ireland  to 
be  enfured?  For  it  Hands  as  yet  on  diferetion 
and  prudence,  not  on  pofitive  provifion.  May 
not  an  interval  of  paffion,  or  the  fplcen  of  fome 
contentious  moment,  or  the  influence  of  Tome 
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popular  loader,  perfuade  Ireland,  In  an  evil 
hour,  to  affert  her  right  of  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent deliberation  in  the  common  concerns, 
and  to  vindicate  that  right  by  fetting  up  an 
opinion  of  her  own,  different  from  that  adopt- 
ed in  England  ? Againft  this  misfortune,  which 
would,  otherwife  be  pretty  fure  of  happening, 
the  conftitution  of  our  connexion  with  Ireland 
has  provided  fome  fecurities.  In  the  firft  place 
we  have  the  lame  King.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  is,  in  virtue  of  that  crown.  King  alfo  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  is  content  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  England  in  that  great  point ; and  this 
I ftate  as  another  circumftance  of  dependence. 
But  there  are  other  ftill  more  fenfible  tokens 
of  p radii  cal  fubordination— The  whole  execu- 
tive government  of  Ireland  is  administered  by 
a viceroy,  appointed  indeed  by  the  Sovereign 
of  Ireland,  but  not  with  the  advice  of  an  Irifh 
cabinet.  He  is  appointed,  in  effedt,  by  a Bri- 
tifh Minilter ; he  is  fabjedl  to  mftrvdtions  from 
a Britifh  Secretary  of  State,  and  refponfible  tor 
every  part  of  his  admrniftration  municipal  as 
well  as  imperial,  not  to  the  Irifh  Parliament* 
not  to  the  Irifh  Laws,  but  to  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament and  its  high  tribunals.  Even  this  is 
not  all ; for  all  this  may  he  thought  infepa- 
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rable  from  the  nature  and  frame  of  our  con- 
nexion. There  remains  a point  which  was 
not  fo  much  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
the  imperial  conftitution,  but  was  thought 
fubjecft  to  fuch  a moral  and  political  ncceffity, 
as  to  have  been  deliberately  alfented  to  and 
retained  by  the  moft  enlightened  and  ardent 
patriots  of  Ireland,  even  in  the  jealous  review' 
of  her  conftitution,  which  took  place  at  that 
period  of  enthufiafm  and  triumph  wdiich  is 
become  the  grand  as r a of  Irifh  freedom  and 
pride,  I mean  the  year  1/82.  The  circum- 
ftance  I now  allude  to  is  this.  The  legillative 
functions  of  the . fovereign  of  Ireland  can  be 
performed  only  under  the  Great  Seal,  not  of 
Ireland,  but  of  Great  Britain.  Notwrithftand- 
ing  the  extreme  and  jealous  tendernefs  of  the 
Irifh  nation,  on  all  that  could  remotely,  or 
even  in  the  refinements  of  political  fubtlety, 
a fie  <ft  the  independence  of  their  Parliament : 
although  that  Parliament  is  the  fhrine  on 
which  the  nation  itfelf  is,  it  feems,  now  to 
be  laid  a vicfiim  ; that  Irifh  Parliament  was 
left,  and  remains  at  this  hour,  dependent  for 
the  validity  of  every  one  of  its  legillative  acts* 
firit  on  the  Chancellor  of  England,  and  through 
his  refponfibility,  on  that  very  Parliament  of 
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England,  an  equal  participation  in  the  author 
rity  of  which  is  thought  fo  degrading  to  Ire- 
land. God  forbid  that  Ireland  fhould  change 
her  mind  on  thefe  points  of  voluntary  fubordi- 
nation,  or  that  her  pride  fhould  fuperfede  her 
wifdom,  and  a falfe  dignity  take  the  place  of 
her  fubftantial  interefts  at  leaf!:  in  thefe  parti- 
culars. For  fuch  are  the  few  flender  threads 
which  yet  hold  together  thefe  ponderous  bodies, 
and  whenever  they  are  broken  we  part  for 
good.  There  is  yet  one  other  circumftance 
which  not  only  indicates  inferiority,  but  is  fo 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  every  notion  of 
equality,  and  appears  to  me  fuch  a fmgularity 
in  the  condition  of  any  country  claiming  the 
character  of  independent  fovereignty,  that  I 
muft  add  it  to  the  lift  before  I quit  this  topic. 
Ireland  muft  take  her  part  in  all  the  wars  of 
Great  Britain.  She  muft  bear  her  fhare  of 
their  burthens,  and  incur  all  their  hazards. 
She  may  lofe  a province,  or  may  become  her- 
felf  a province  of  the  enemy.  Yet  Ireland 
cannot,  by  the  utmoft  fuccefs  of  the  war  ac- 
quire an  acre  of  new  territory  to  the  Irifh  do- 
minion. Every  acquifition  made  by  the  forces 
of  the  Empire,  however  great  her  fhare  may 
have  been  in  the  danger  or  exertion,  accrues 
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to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  If  an  ifland 
were  taken  by  regiments  raifed  in  Ireland,  and 
compofed  wholly  of  Irifhmen,  and  by  fhips 
manned  altogether  by  Irifh  feamen,  that  ifland 
is  a Britifh  conqueft  and  not  an  Irifh  one. 
Ireland  claims  no  fovereignty  in  any  one  of  the 
foreign  poffeffions  or  provinces  of  the  Britifh 
Empire.  She  pretends  to  no  dominion  in 
India,  in  Ceylon,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
at  Martinique,  Trinidad,  or  Minorca.  The 
Irifh  Parliament  has  never  afTerted  or  con- 
ceived the  right  of  leglflating  for  any  of  the 
conquefts  of  the  King  of  England,  that  is  to 
fay  of  the  King  of  Ireland.  They  are  all  fubjedt 
ipfo  fatto,  to  the  Legiflature  of  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  has  planted  no  Irifh  colonies,  but  has 
furnifhed  planters  to  all  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 
In  a word  this  whole  clafs  of  fovereign  rights 
and  capacities,  however  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  fovereignty,  is  wdiolly  wranting  in  that 
of  Ireland.  If  wre  were  afked  to  define,  or  at 
leaf!  to  deferibe  an  independent  fovereignty, 
fhould  we  err  much  by  faying,  it  is  a ftate 
which  can  make  wrar  and  peace,  which  can 
acquire  dominion  by  conqueft,  and  w7hich  can 
plant  colonies,  and  eftablifh  foreign  fettle- 
ments  ? And  if  we  would  deferibe  a fubordi- 
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nate  and  dependent  country,  could  we  do  it 
better  than  by  faying,  it  is  a country  which 
.muft  contribute  her  quota  to  all  the  wars  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  muft  incur  air  the 
rifks  of  thofe  wars  and  partake  in  all  their  dif- 
afters ; while  all  that  is  acquired  by  their  fuc- 
cefs  falls,  like  the  liofts  fbare,  to  that  country 
with  which  it  claims  to  be  co-ordinate  and  co- 
equal. I will  infift  no  further  on  this  un- 
gracious topic.  What  I have  faid,  w^as  necef- 
fary  for  my  argument,  and  if  I have  demon- 
ftrated  the  real  fubordination  of  Ireland,  it  was 
certainly  r>ot  for  the  difmgenuous  pleafure  of 
gratifying  the  vanity  of  one  nation,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  another,  but  only  to  obferve  that  fub- 
ordination muft  be  the  conftant  companion  of 
an  imperial  connexion  with  a more  powerful 
and  more  confiderable  ftate,  and  that  pride 
can  fly  only  to  one  of  two  remedies ; I mean, 
total  and  abfolute  feparation,  or  a perfect,  in- 
corporating and  equalizing  Union. 

\ 

This  argument  is  often  conducted  as  if  the 
queftion  lay  between  diftincft  exiftence  and  total 
extinction.  This  is  a falfe  view  of  the  alterna- 
tive. If  Ireland  foregoes  her  feparate  indi- 
viduality, it  is  not  to  perifh  ; but  ftill  prcierv- 
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ing  in  full  life  and  vigour,  her  own  exiflence, 
fhe  becomes  identified  with  a larger  whole  ; 
and  fo  far  from  the  pretended  annihilation  with 
which  our  adverfaries  would  alarm  her,  fhe  ap- 
pears to  me  to  acquire  new  extenfion,  I would 
afk  in  what  manner  is  an  inhabitant  of  any 
province  or  county  of  Ireland  degraded,  w hen 
he  is  enabled  to  fay  that  he  is  an  Irifhman, 
and  that  he  is  befides  a citizen  of  the  united 
empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; and  wrhen 
inflead  of  admiffion,  as  it  were,  by  courtefy, 
to  an  indirect  and  circuitous  advantage  from 
the  greatnefs  of  another  country,  to  which  he 
himfelf  claims  to  be  in  fome  fort  a ftranger, 
he  can  affert  as  clear  a title  and  as  pofitive 
ownerfhip  and  property  in  the  glory  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  empire  to  which  he  will  belong, 
as  any  native  of  Great  Britain  can  do  at  this 
moment  ? I cannot  better  defcribe  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  after  the  Union,  or  better  illus- 
trate the  improvement  of  its  independence  and 
dignity,  than  by  faying,  that  her  fituation  will 
from  that  moment  be  precifely  the  fame  in  all 
points  with  that  of  Great  Britain  herfelf.  Un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe,  therefore,  Ireland  in  her  pre- 
fent  fituation,  more  independent  and  lefs  fub- 
ordinate  than  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  ima- 
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gine  that  her  independence  will  be  diminifhed 
by  the  Union.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
fhewn,  that  file  is  at  prefent,  dependent,  and 
fubordinate  to  Great  Britain  in  many  refpedts, 
it  is  clear,  that  a Union  which  fhall  have  the 
effiedt  of  placing  the  two  countries  on  a footing 
of  perfect  equality,  muft  improve  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  the  inferior,  that  is  to 
fay  of  Ireland.  Is  Ireland  then  annihilated  by 
thefe  means  ? No ; Ireland  is  ftill  Ireland, 
while  a new  fcope  is  given  to  the  pride,  and  a 
larger  field  opened  to  the  patriotifm  of  every 
Irifhman.  Let  me  alk,  in  fine,  where  we 
fhall  difcover  in  the  prefent  condition  of  Ire- 
land, that  fuperior  degree  of  independent 
dignity,  which  fhould  outweigh  the  real  and 
folid  benefits  of  Union  ; or  w here  we  can  per- 
ceive in  the  change  which  that  Union  will 
operate  on  the  political  fituation  of  Ireland, 
the  degradation  and  indignity  which  fhould 
forbid  her  even  to  deliberate,  and  raife  an  in- 
fuperable  barrier,  both  to  her  agrandizement 
and  happinefs  ? 

I do  conceive,  indeed,  how  the  fituation  of 
fome  individuals  may  be  fuch  as  to  afford  a 
greater  fhare  of  perfonal  confideration  or  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  in  Ireland,  while  confined  within  its 
prefent  limits,  than  they  might  obtain  on  the 
greater  theatre  of  the  united  kingdoms.  Even 
here,  indeed,  the  computation  may  be  fallaci- 
ous ; but  however  that  queftion  may  ftand 
with  regard  to  individuals,  I am  fure  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  will  gratify  a found  love 
of  national  dignity,  while  they  procure  to 
their  country  unfpeakable  advantages  of  every 
other  fort,  by  their  acceffion  to  the  noble  em- 
pire of  which  the  Union  would  make  them 
citizens. 

I muft  therefore  conclude,  that  although  I 
muft  refpedt  the  feelings  of  thofe  wrho,  follows 
ing  this  inftindt  of  national  pride,  which  I have 
allowed  to  be  in  fome  fort  natural,  have  been 
blinded  to  the  true  merits  of  this  queftion, 
either  as  it  regards  the  interefts  or  the  dignity 
of  their  country  ; and,  although  I cannot  re- 
fufe  a confiderable  degree  of  indulgence,  even 
to  the  intemperance  and  violence  excited  by 
any  form  of  patriotifm,  and  even  by  its  errors ; 
yet  I muft  perfift  in  faying,  that  thofe  wall 
ever  appear  to  rne  to  have  evinced  a more  ge- 
nuine, a more  profound  and  folicitous  afifedtion 
for  their  country,  who  have  not  refued  to  de- 
liberate 
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liberate  on  fuch  mighty  interefts,  but  have 
refitted  a firft  and  falfe  impulfe,  and  chofen 
for  their  guide  rather  the  flower  and  lefs  cap- 
tivating torch  of  reafon,  than  the  more  lively 
flafhes  of  paffion  and  prejudice.  Nor  can  I 
refrain  from  adding,  that  if  there  be  indeed 
any  individuals,  or  defcriptions  of  men,  who 
not  milled  themfelves,  but  far  above  the  influ- 
ence of  thofe  delufions  which  they  have  prac- 
tifed  upon  the  multitude,  have  feen  no- 
thing in  this  great  quettion  but  perfonal  or  lo- 
cal inter  efts,  and  have  fought  to  mafk  a nar- 
row preference  of  individual  and  partial  advan- 
tage, under  this  pretence  of  national  pride  and 
feeling ; if  ftich  men,  I fay,  with  thefe  motives 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  with  the 
profanation  of  a great  public  virtue  on  their 
lips,  have  fruftrated  the  wife  and  paternal 
counfel  given  by  our  common  Sovereign  for  the 
permanent  and  perpetual  benefit,  and  not  left 
for  the  prefent  and  immediate  prefervation  of 
the  empire  in  all  its  parts,  and  efpecially  of 
their  own  particular  country  ; I own  I cannot 
part  with  this  fubjeeft,  without  declaring  loud- 
ly, that  I envy,  neither  the  pillows  and  con- 
ferences of  thofe  men,  nor  the  place  they  are 
likely  to  fill  in  the  hiftory  of  their  country. 

There 
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There  is  yet  one  objection  on  which  I am 
difpofed  to  trefpafs  on  your  Lordfhips*  indul- 
gence, rather  from  the  importance  which  has 
been  given  to  it  by  thofe  who  oppofe  the 
Union,  than  from  any  weight  I think  it  en- 
titled to  myfelf.  The  point  I now  allude  to, 
is  a fuppofed  difability  in  the  refpedave  Par- 
liaments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  fanc- 
tion  fuch  a meafure. 

This  is  another  objection  on  which  the  me- 
rits of  the  main  queftion  are  waved,  and  in 
which  thofe  who  have  been  defeated  on  that 
ground,  or  who  are  confcious  that  they  muft 
be  fo,  would  ftill  take  refuge.  It  refembles 
a plea  to  the  jurifdicftion  ; and,  although  I am 
far  from  affenting  to  a very  abfurd  doftrincc 
which  I have  heard  falfely  aferibed  to  our  law, 
that  he  who  pleads  to  the  jurifdiftion  fhall 
abide  by  that  plea  ; and  when  it  has  been  over- 
ruled fhall  not  plead  over,  but  be  concluded 
on  the  facts  and  merits  of  his  caufe ; yet  I 
think  myfelf  entitled  to  claim  thus  much  from 
thofe  who  refort  to  this  objection.  That,  al- 
though after  it  has  been  over-ruled,  and  the 
jurifdidtion  of  Parliament  has  been  eftablifhed, 
they  lhall  be  at  liberty  to  recur  back  to  the 
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queftion  of  expediency  ; yet,  while  we  are  dif- 
buffing  the  queftion  of  competence,  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  that  argument,  the  merits  fhall 
be  granted.  The  objection  cannot  otherwife 
be  placed  on  its  own  proper  and  peculiar 
ground.  For,  if  the  competence  of  Parliament 
were  difputed  merely  on  the  ground  of  inex- 
pediency in  the  particular  act,  it  muft  be  felt 
in  a moment  that  the  queftion  of  competence 
with  regard  to  the  Union,  would  ftand  exadl- 
ly  on  the  fame  footing  as  if  it  related  to  any 
other  legiflative  meafure,  however  clearly  with- 
in the  acknowledged  powers  and  daily  practice 
of  Parliament.  In  order  to  obtain,  therefore^ 
a diftindl  and  fabftantive  judgment  on  the 
queftion  of  competence,  it  muft  be  kept  pure, 
and  uncomplicated  with  any  other  confidera^ 
tion  ; which  can  only  be  done  by  trying  it  in 
a cafe  of  admitted  expediency.  I think  my- 
felf  entitled,  then,  for  the  purpofe  of  this  ar- 
gument, to  aftume,  that  the  propofed  Union 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries,  and  I 
am  at  liberty  to  ftate  its  advantages,  or  its  ne- 
ceffity  as  high  as  I pleafe.  In  a word,  my  ad- 
verfary  in  this  argument  muft  aflent  to  the 
meafure  as  expedient  and  neceflary,  denying 
only,  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  execute  it. 

Q Now, 
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Now,  if  a meafure  be  expedient,  I am  to 
afk,  in  the  firft  place,  why  may  it  not  be 
executed  by  Parliament  ? and,  in  the  next 
place,  if  Parliament  is  not  competent,  where 
flhall  we  find  a more  adequate  authority  ? I 
have  for  me,  the  general  rule  and  law  of  the 
Conftitution,  which  eltablifhes  the  univerfal 
authority  of  the  Legiflature,  and  defines  it  by 
no  limits  or  qualification  that  1 am  acquainted 
with.  Whatever  the  whole  nation  could  do, 
if  there  were  no  Parliament,  is  within  the  re- 
gular and  fundamental  powers  of  Parliament. 
This  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule  ; and 
here  I might  plant  my  foot,  at  leaiffc  until  the 
exception  were  fpecified,  and  the  principle  of 
that  exception  eftabliflied.  The  univerfality 
of  Parliamentary  power  has  been  characterized 
by  the  ftrong  and  emphatic  title  of  Omnipo- 
tence. And,  in  the  theory  of  our  Conftitu- 
tion, ftrong  and  emphatic  as  this  phrafe  is,  it 
need  not,  1 think,  be  deemed,  merely  a bold 
figure,  as  it  has  be^n  called  by  fome  writers 
on  our  Government,  but  as  literally  and  cor- 
rectly defcriptive  of  parliamentary  fupremacy, 
and  of  the  unlimited  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh 
Legiflature. 
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I am  aware  of  the  reply  generally  made  to 
this  aftertion  of  unlimited  power.  I may  be 
told,  that  powers  unlimited  in  theory,  are  yet 
finite  and  controuled  in  pra-ftice,  and  that,  in 
its  exercife,  the  molt  unbounded  authority  is 
{till  circumfcribed,  at  leaft  within  the  moral 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong.  1 afient  to  this 
reftriftion,  and  even  aftert  it ; but  what  does 
my  adverfary  gain  by  this  conceffion  ? Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  to 
be  fuppofed  incapable  of  doing  it.  In  this 
fenfe,  the  power  of  Parliament,  is  no  more  li- 
mited than  the  Divine  Omnipotence  itfelf, 
which  is  incapable  of  evil.  I fay  alfo  of  Par- 
liament, that  it  is  incapable  of  evil ; and  I fay 
it  in  this  fenfe,  that  what  Parliament  does  is 
not  to  be  accounted  evil,  but  is  to  be  taken 
and  acquiefced  in  as  right — Why  ? will  it  be 
faid.  Is  not  Parliament  compofed  of  men,  and 
therefore  fallible  ? Yes — but  who  muft  judge 
the  fallibility  of  Parliament,  and  to  whom 
muft  its  queftionable  a<fts  be  fubmitted— if  it 
be  not  to  other  men,  yet  more  fallible  than 
themfelves  i For  1 wifli  to  know  where  men 
are  to  be  found,  or  in  what  forms  or  combi- 
nations they  are  to  be  aflembled,  to  whom 
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fueh  a fupcrlative  authority  could  with  fafety 
be  confided. 

The  more  we  turn  this  argument,  and  the 
more  carefully  it  is  viewed  on  all  its  fides  and 
bearings,  the  more  we  lhall  be  fatisfied,  that 
the  only  fecurity  we  pofifefs  for  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  Britifh  Government ; that  all 
that  conduces  to  order  and  happinefs  ; that 
the  whole  efficacy  of  our  Conftitution  towards 
its  great  and  beneficial  purpofes,  refides  in  this 
fingle  principle,  of  the  unlimited,  unqualified, 
fupremacy  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  appeal, 
acknowledged  in  the  Conftitution,  from  that 
authority,  becaufe  no  appellate  tribunal  can  be 
imagined,  habile  to  fuch  a jurifdidtion  ; none 
from  which  the  wifdom  of  thofe  many  ages, 
which  have  brought  our  Conftitution  to  ma- 
turity and  excellence,  has  not  already  confti- 
tuted  an  appeal,  final  and  conclufive  in  all 
cafes  whatever,  to  that  very  Parliament,  from 
which  you  would,  again,  appeal  back  to  them. 
Obferve  the  vicious  circle  into  which  this  ap- 
peal from  the  Parliament  to  the  People  muft 
lead  us.  The  people  at  large  cannot  convenir 
cntly,  nor  fafely  for  themfelves,  make  law,  or 
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adminiftcr  Government.  The  Conftitution  of 
Parliament  has  therefore  been  framed,  as  af- 
fording the  moft  commodious  and  perfeeft  or- 
gan of  Law  and  Government,  and  the  beft 
and  moft  fecure  depofitary  of  the  fovereign 
authority.  But  their  a£ts  muft,  it  feems,  be 
queftioned,  and  their  authority  fuperfeded  by 
that  very  people  at  large,  whofc  inability  and 
unaptnefs  have  given  occafion  to  the  inftitn- 
tion  of  Parliament.  The  fpeedy  refolution  of 
the  argument  into  this  contradiction  and  ab- 
furdity,  is,  therefore,  manifeft. 

It  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  this  claim  of  unli- 
mited power  may  be  oppofed  by  the  counter- 
claim of  a right  to  refill  an  abufe  and  perver- 
fion  of  authority,  however  legal.  This  quef- 
tion  of  refiftance,  that  is  to  fay,  concerning 
the  right  of  the  fubject  to  oppofe  by  force,  the 
acts  or  orders  of  the  legal  fovereign,  by  which 
yourLordfhips  know,  I fhould  not  mean,  in  this 
country  merely  the  throne,  but  that  I fpeak  of 
that  body  in  which  the  full  fovereignty  of  any 
nation  refides,  according  to  the  eftablifhed 
Conftitution  of  its  Government,  and  which, 
with  reference  to  this  kingdom,  would  be  the 
Parliament ; the  point,  I fay,  thus  explained. 
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of  refiftance,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  fubjecft; 
to  the  legal  fovereign,  is  of  no  trivial  concern, 
and  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  or  irreverently  ap- 
proached. The  queftion  is  of  high  import, 
and  delicate  complexion.  It  appears  to  me, 
to  be  one  of  thofe  myfteries,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  is  much  connected  vrith  its  re- 
clufe  fanclity,  and  its  being  withdrawn  from 
daily  and  vulgar  contemplation,  to  be  referved 
only  for  the  great  occafions  which  are  worthy 
to  draw7  it  forth,  and,  “ like  a robe  pontifical , 
“ — ne er  to  be  feen , but  wondered  at”  I 
believe  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  better 
fhould  be  faid  on  this  fubjecft,  than  what  I find 
quoted  by  an  eloquent  patriot  of  my  own 
country,  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Saltown,  from  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  William  Colvin,  w hom  he  {tiles 
one  of  the  wifeft  men  Scotland  ever  had,  and 
who,  {peaking  of  defenfive  arms,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  right  of  the  fubjeft  to  carry  arms,  for  the 
purpofe  of  refilling  oppreffion  from  the  Sove- 
reign, was  ufed  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  thefe  re- 
markable words  : “ That  it  were  to  be  w ifhed 
“ all  Princes  thought  them  lawful,  and  the 

“ People  unlawful.”  No  wifh  can  be  more 
* 

falutary,  and  no  anfwer  to  this  delicate  and 
important  queftion  can  be  more  perfedtly  wife 
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as  well  as  difcreet.  I confefs,  alfo,  that  on 
this  fingle  fubjeft,  I do  not  like  the  folution 
the  worfe  for  being  fomewhat  oracular. — 
But  if  a peremptory  opinion  be  demanded, 
and  we  muft  needs  pronounce,  I think  myfelf 
entitled  to  anfwer  generally  in  the  language  of 
the  conftitution.  No  limit  has  been  appointed 
to  the  authority  of  the  fovereign;  nor  any 
exception  fpecihea  to  the  obedience  of  the  fub- 
jeCt.  The  conftitution  has  not  foremen  any 
cafe  of  refiftance,  and  has  made  no  provifton 
for  it.  Such  a cafe  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in 
the  contemplation  of  any  conftitution  what- 
ever. A pre-eftablifhed,  that  is  to  fay  a con- 
ftitutional  right  of  refiftance  to  the  conftitu- 
tionai  fovereign  is  a folecifm  ; a mere  contra- 
diction in  terms.  It  can  exift  in  no  conftitu- 
tion that  either  is,  or  ever  was,  becaufe  it  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  very  notion  of  conftitu- 
tion, or  government.  We  muft  anfwer,  then, 
that  refiftance  is  illegal,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
law,  in  every  form  of  government  of  which 
law  is  the  foundation.  If  an  extreme  cafe  be 
put  to  me,  I may  well  refufe  to  anfwer  it,  un- 
til the  cafe  arife  in  practice.  Stated  theoreti- 
cally, it  is  always  a fnare.  When  it  happens 
practically  the  cafe  will  anfwer  for  itfelf ; and 
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if  refinance  would  not  follow  on  the  fpur  of 
any  provocation  that  can  be  Stated,  without 
the  previous  fandtion  of  fome  declared,  and 
anticipated  authorization  in  the  constitution  to 
legalize  it,  it  is  a cafe  which  we  may  pro- 
nounce, by  that  very  criterion,  unfit  to  pro- 
duce or  juftify  refiStance.  Every  cafe  of  refiSt- 
ance  muff  Stand  as  it  wTere  upon  its  own  indi- 
vidual refponfibility,  and  muSt  be  Such  as  to 
provide  for  itfelf,  without  the  aid  of  any  ante- 
cedent principle  to  lean  upon.  Such  cafes, 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  them  by  hiflory, 
whatever  may  be  felt  of  them  by  the  generous 
lympathies  of  mankind,  muft  look  for  no  Sup- 
port from  law,  with  which  they  cannot  co- 
exist; they  are  all  without  the  pale  of  law  and 
ail  illegal ; they  are  all  extra- conflitutional ; 
all  in  diredl  contradiction  wdth  the  particular 
conftitution,  as  vrell  as  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  government ; they  are  mere  folitary, 
infulated,  fubftantive  fadts,  equally  incapable 
of  deriving  from,  or  generating  any  binding 
analogy  of  general  and  permanent  authority. 
Thefe  queftions  are  not  new  in  this  country. 
We  have  pafled  through  a century  of  Such 
controverfies,  and  have.  Since  that  period,  en- 
joyed a century  more  of  happincfs,  the  fruit  of 
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the  wife  and  profound,  as  well  as  fpirited  judg* 
ment  of  our  anceftors  on  thefe  debates  ; a 
judgment,  as  your  Lordfhips  know,  equally 
removed,  on  one  hand,  from  a mean  and  pufil- 
lanimous  acquiefcence  under  oppreffion,  and 
on  the  other  from  thofe  Ihallow  but  ruinous 
abltraftions  which  fo  much  pains  are  taken  to 
bring  once  more  into  fafhion.  We  do  not 
come,  therefore,  in  England,  fo  raw  into  thefe 
difculfions,  as  to  be  milled  by  the  juvenile  re- 
finements of  political  metaphyfics,  or  by  the 
early  puerilities  of  thofe  who  may  have  read 
their  Locke  without  reading  hiftory,  or  who 
in  reading  their  Locke  have  forgot  their  hif- 
tory, into  errors,*  which  we  know  to  be  as  fatal 
to  the  practical  bleffings  of  liberty,  as  to  the 
forength  and  liability  of  government.  We 
know  that  an  ellablilhed  lyllem  and  theory  of 
refillance  is  but  another  word  for  anarchy ; 
and  that,  whatever  be  the  excellence  of  any 
conllitution  in  other  refpe&s,  however  wifely 
and  fkilfully  conllrudled  it  may  be,  even  for 
liability,  in  its  other  provifions,  let  there  be  add- 
ed this  one  principle  of  a permanent  and  fab- 
filling  right  to  refill,  even  in  the  moll  limited 
cafe,  fince  the  exillence  of  that  cafe  mull,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  be  fubmitted  to 
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the  diferetion  of  every  individual  in  the  ftate, 
that  conftitution  will  bear  in  its  bofom  the  feed 
its  own  diffolution,  and  a principle  of  difperfion 
and  demolition,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
tranquillity  or  peace  of  the  people,  and  de- 
ftrudive  of  all  tenacity  and  duration  in  the 
government. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  this  is  not  a queftion  of 
refiftance,  and  we  are  enquiring  only  whether 
this  meafure  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  that 
authority  with  which  the  conftitution  has  in- 
vefted  Parliament, 

I am,  then,  to  alt,  fince  the  power  of  Par- 
liament is  general  and  undefined,  in  what  re- 
fped  is  this  particular  ad:  diftinguifttable  from 
others  which  are  admitted  to  be  within  its 
competence,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  become  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  conftitu^ 
tion.  And  here  I am  under  the  difficulty  of 
thofe  who  are  to  combat  without  an  adverfarv, 
or  to  combat  an  adverfary  whom  they  cannot 
fee.  I am  to  fearch  for  my  opponent,  or 
muft  begin  by  creating  the  enemy  whom  I am 
afterwards  to  engage.  For  as  yet  I have  cer- 
tainly heard  nothing  precife  on  this  fubjed. 
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I muft,  therefore,  look  amongft  the  diftin&ive 
qualities  of  this  meafure,  for  fome  circumftance 
on  which  to  found  the  exception.  The  firft 
circumftance  I obferve  in  the  Union  of  two 
countries,  is  an  extenfion  of  territory,  com- 
pared with  the  former  bounds  and  furface  of 
each,  ftnce  each  is  refpedtively  augmented  by 
the  acceffion  of  the  other.  But  this  effedl  of 
Union  cannot  be  a ground  of  difqualification 
to  Parliament,  fmce  the  conftitution  commits 
the  fame  power  to  a narrower  authority,  I 
mean  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  alone.  If 
a conqueft  be  made  without  any  contrary 
ftipulation,  the  conquered  country  becomes 
fubjedl,  ipfo  faffio,  to  the  Legiflation  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  King  may  alfo  obtain  by  treaty 
the  annexation  of  any  new  territory  to  his 
Crown,  by  which  means  it  will  fall,  of  courfe, 
under  the  Government  of  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment. In  both  thefe  ways  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  can  be  enlarged,  to  any  extent, 
by  the  foie  prerogative  of  the  Crown — and 
much  more  by  the  King  in  Parliament.  We 
muft  look,  then,  for  fome  other  circumftance 
in  this  cafe  to  exclude  the  general  authority 
pf  Parliament. 
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Bcfides  extending  the  bounds  of  the  king- 
dom, at  prefent  fubjedl  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Parliament,  a Legiflative  Union  extends  and 
enlarges  Parliament  itfelf,  accommodating  the 
lize  of  the  Legiilature  to  the  acceffion  of  terr 
ritory.  It  amounts  then  to  an  alteration  in 
the  frame  and  condition  of  Parliament;  and 
we  are  to  enquire  whether  Parliament  is,  on 
that  account,  difqualihed  from  performing  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  this  formal  change  is  however 
confonant  with  the  general  fpirit  and  genius 
of  the  Conftitution.  Is  it  not  fair,  while  we 
are  difeuffing  the  conditions  under  which  two 
countries  are  to  be  united,  to  confider  what 
would  have  been  the  cafe  if  they  had  been  one 
from  the  beginning  ? Would  not  Ireland,  in 
that  cafe,  have  had  reprefentatives  in  the  Le- 
giflature  ? It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fhew 
from  hiftory,  that  while  Ireland  was  confidered 
as  exclufively  under  the  Government  of  the 
Englifh  Parliament,  that  is  to  fay,  before  the 
inflitution  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  that  coun- 
try fent  members  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. The  fame  principle  has  generally,  though 
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I do  not  fay  without  exception,  operated  in  fi- 
milar  cafes,  I mean  in  cafes  of  the  acceffion  of 
contiguous  territories.  Of  this,  Wales,  the 
Counties  Palatine,  and  Scotland,  are  familiar 
examples.  The  minor  inftances  of  Calais,  and 
Berwick  on  Tweed,  may  have  been  lefs  at- 
tended to,  but  they  illuftrate  alfo  this  general 
propenfity  of  our  Conftitution.  While  Calais 
was  fubjedt  to  the  Crown  of  England,  that 
town  enjoyed  and  exercifed,  by  charter  from 
Harry  the  Eighth,  the  privilege  of  fending  two 
burgefies  to  Parliament.  And  as  foon  as  Ber- 
wick on  Tweed,  which  being  a frontier  town, 
frequently  changed  matters  according  to  the 
various  fortune  of  war,  was  at  length  fettled 
under  the  dominion  of  England,  by  the  union 
of  both  Crowns,  and  the  final  extinction  of 
w'ar,  at  the  acceffion  of  James  the  Firft,  that 
town  received  alfo  the  franchife  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament.  The  Conftitution, 
in  a word,  leans  that  way  ; and  it  may,  per- 
haps, reafonably  be  thought  a greater  violence 
to  that  Conftitution,  and  a more  fundamental 
and  eflential  change,  to  add  extenfive  territo- 
ries to  the  country  already  governed  by  Parlia- 
ment, without  giving  to  thofe  territories  a par- 
ticipation in  the  Conftitution,  and  a fhare  in 
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the  representation,  than  to  accompany  Such 
an  acceffion  of  territory  with  a legiflative  as 
well  as  an  incorporating  union.  Yet,  no  man 
difputes  the  power  of  the  Crown,  according  to 
the  prerogative  which  I have  lately  ftated,  to 
operate  the  former  and  the  greater  change  even 
without  the  aid  of  Parliament.  Is  it  not,  then, 
fair  to  argue,  a fortiori , and  a multo  fortiori , 
that  the  larger  authority  of  the  whole  Legis- 
lature, fhall  be  more  competent,  or  much  more 
competent,  to  the  Smaller  change,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  empire  in  a 
manner  congenial  and  in  unifon  wTith  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  wrould  do  in  the  meaSure  pro- 
poSed,  than  the  narrower  power  of  the  prero- 
gative can  be  to  the  greater  change,  that  is  to 
Say,  to  an  acceffion  of  territory  and  an  union 
w ith  other  countries,  on  a principle  abhorrent 
from  the  genius  of  our  Government.  Yet  the 
competence  of  thefe  latter  a<5is,  whether  to  the 
Crown  or  to  the  Parliament,  has  never  been 
difputed  ; and  reSts,  indeed,  too  firmly  on  the 
repeated  and  ordinary  exerciSe  of  their  powers 
to  admit  of  queftion. 

But  let  us  return  to  this  objection,  and  ad- 
mit, that  a Legiflative  LTnion  with  Ireland, 
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muft  operate  a change  on  the  condition,  or 
even  the  Conftitution  of  Parliament ; and  let 
that  change  be  as  confiderable  as  the  objedtor 
would  choofe  to  Hate  it.  Does  it  follow  that: 
fuch  a change  on  Parliament  cannot  be  made 
by  Parliament,  as  it  may  be  faid  in,  phyfics. 
that  a body  cannot  adt  upon  itfelf  ? Such  an. 
alteration  appears  to  me,  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  a law,  and  as  fuch,  to  fall  within  the  na- 
tural province  of  the  law-giver,  who,  in  this 
country,  is  the  Parliament.  How  will  it  be 
fhewn  that  thefe  laws,  affedting  the  Conftitu- 
tion of  Parliament,  are  alone  incompetent  to 
Parliament.  Our  own  experience  has  taught 
us  the  contrary.  I dare  fay  there  are  very  few 
of  your  Lordlhips  who  have  not  affilted  in  the 
palling  of  laws  precifely  of  this  defeription, 
and,  however  warmly  fuch  meafures  may  have 
been  refilled  or  debated  on  other  grounds,  I 
will  venture  to  lay,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
has  ever  heard  or  known  this  objection,  of  the 
infufficiency  of  Parliament,  oppofed  to  them* 
The  various  laws  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
parliaments,  for  regulating  elections,  for  alter- 
ing the  qualification  of  elector',  or  eledled,  for 
disfranchifing  offending  boroughs,  and  com- 
municating their  franchifes  to  ftrangers,  that 
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is  to  fay,  for  example,  to  the  freeholders  of  a 
neighbouring  hundred  ; all  thefe,  and  many 
more,  falling  precifely  within  the  principle  of 
this  objection,  have  been  pafled,  by  no  higher 
authority  than  that  of  Parliament.  What  are 
all  thofe  propofals  for  what  is  called  fometimei 
moderate,  fometimes  radical  reform,  but  laws 
for  the  alteration,  for  the  total  fubverfion  of 
the  Conftitution  of  Parliament.  To  me  they 
have  appeared  little  fhort  of  revolution,  inci- 
pient revolution.  Yet,  I have  never  heard 
one  of  thofe,  who  with  fimilar  views  of  thefe 
projects,  have  been  better  qualified,  than  my- 
felf,  by  talents  and  weight  in  this  country,  to 
oppofe  them,  objedl  the  incompetence  of  Par- 
liament to  entertain  and  to  adopt  thefe  changes 
in  its  own  Conftitution,  if  they  fhould  appear 
expedient. 

i 

An  alteration  of  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
which  has  always  been  the  work  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  another  change,  and  a moft  funda- 
mental one  in  its  Conftitution  ; fince  the  whole 
parliamentary  franchife,  whether  elective  or 
reprefentative,  is  transferred  from  one  clafs 
and  defeription  of  the  people  to  another.  The 
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whole  is  taken  from  all  thofe  who  poffeffed  it, 
and  veiled  in  thofe  who  did  not. 

The  laws  fo  frequently  made  by  Parliament 
for  altering  and  regulating  the  fucceffion  to 
the  Crown,  bears  a flrong  analogy  to  the  cafe 
which  is  now  objected  to,  amounting,  indeed, 
to  a total  change  in  one  whole  branch  or 
member  of  the  Parliament. 

This  objection,  then,  cannot  be  maintained 
Jimpliciter , on  the  incompetence  of  Parliament 
to  make  an  alteration  on  its  own  conflitution, 
or  condition ; and  we  mull  come,  in  fine,  to 
the  fingle  point  which  my  imagination  can 
fuggeft,  as  a poffible  ground  of  diflindtion, 
namely,  the  great  and  fuperlative  importance 
and  magnitude  of  this  tranfaftion.  We  have 
feen  that  all  other  cafes  of  a fimilar  nature, 
ejufdem  generis,  are  within  the  acknowledged 
powers  of  Parliament,  and  the  daily  exercife 
of  thofe  powers.  But  this  is  a meafure,  we 
muft  fay,  of  fuch  tranfcendent  importance, 
as  to  exceed  the  ordinary  capacities  entrufled 
by  the  Conflitution  to  Parliament,  and  to 
which  the  inherent  fovereignty  of  the  people 
itfelf  is  alone  commenfurate, 
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I can  conceive  no  other  rational  fhapc  into 
which  this  argument  can  be  caft ; but  is  it 
rational  in  fubftance  alfo  ; or  is  it  not  the  moft 
palpable  and  the  grofleft  violation  of  reafon, 
the  wideft  departure  from  every  found  princi- 
ple in  the  theory  either  of  this  conftitution,  or 
of  government  in  general  ? It  would  be  ftrange 
indeed  if  this  point  of  fuperior  importance 
£hould  ferve  my  adverfary,  fmcc  it  is  the  very 
ground  on  which  I reft  moft  firmly  my  claim 
of  exclufive  cognizance  to  the  Parliament. 

On  what  principle  is  the  truft  of  legiflation 
committed  to  Parliament  at  all  ? Becaufe  no 
people  on  earth,  not  even  the  fmalleft  popula- 
tion in  the  fmalleft  territory,  could  ever  exer- 
cife  a democratic  legiflation  in  its  entire  and 
theoretical  purity.  If  we  look  back  to  that 
moft  antient  and  Ample  of  all  conftitutions  I 
mean  the  patriarchal,  or  the  government  of 
families,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  firft, 
and  original  model  and  archetype  of  all  fuc- 
ceeding  governments,  we  fhall  find  that  even 
thefe  have  rejected  a mode  of  adminiftration 
which  it  was,  at  leaft,  eafier  to  execute,  with- 
in the  walls  of  a Angle  tent,  or  the  bounds  of 
a wandering  camp,  and  amongft  a few  indi- 
viduals. 
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viduals,  than  in  any  other  more  populous  ftate. 
Authority  was  frill  depofited  with  feledion  in 
fewxr  hands  than  the  whole  even  of  thefe  nar- 
row  communities.  The  heads  of  families ; 
the  chiefs  of  tribes ; the  ciders ; in  a word, 
fome  feled  body  or  other,  adminiftered  thefe 
fmall  commonwealths.  It  would  lead  to  un- 
profitable length  if  1 were  to  purfue  this  rea- 
foning  with  minuteneTs,  as  it  would  be  eafy  to 
do,  up  to  the  conclufion,  to  v/hich  we  all 
affent ; namely,  that  the  people  of  England 
cannot  make  law  for  themfelves  in  any  demo- 
cratic form  of  conftitution  ; that  they  are  not 
provided  or  acquainted  with  any  inftitution 
w'hich  fhould  enable  them  to  perform  this  feat 
of  felf-legiflation,  even  if  they  were  defirous  of 
attempting  it.  They  have  no  comitia;  no 
affemblies  of  the  people  in  Hyde  Park,  or  St. 
George’s  Fields,  to  the  decrees  of  which  the 
millions  of  abfent  Englifhmen,  owe,  or  choofe 
to  acknowdedge  any  obedience.  And  there 
being  a phyfical  impoffibility  to  colled:  their 
voices  individually,  even  if  that  phyfical  and 
practical  impoffibility,  if  I may  fay  fo  without 
the  imputation  of  incorrednefs,  were  not  the 
weakeft  objedion  to  fiich  a mode  of  legiflation, 
there  is  an  eftablifhed  organ  of  the  general 
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will,  qualified  by  its  frame  and  conftitution,  to 
apply  the  collective  wifdom  of  the  nation  to 
its  collective  interefts,  and  to  adminifter  the 
fovereign  power  of  the  ftate  on  this  fecure  and 
folid  foundation.  The  fovereignty  of  Parlia- 
ment, thus  explained,  is  in  the  end  no  more  ; 
it  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  identically  and 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people  itfelf,  appearing  in  the  only  vifible, 
tangible  or  perceptible  form  in  which  it  can  be 
recognized  in  this  country. 

It  is,  then,  firlt,  on  the  vices  and  inabilities 
of  all  other  modes  by  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  can  be  expreffed,  or  even  its  opinions 
formed  agreeable  to  their  general  and  collective 
interefts ; and  fecondly,  on  the  peculiar  and  ap- 
proved excellence  of  the  Conftitution  wThich 
we  enjoy,  that  the  authority  and  fovereignty 
of  Parliament  has  been  eftabiifhed. 

Let  us  endeavour,  for  a moment,  to  imagine 
fome  better  mode  of  collecting,  in  a popular 
way,  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  on  any  great 
point  of  policy  or  law,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  on  this 
fpecific  meafure.  Shall  it  be  by  meetings  con- 
voked by  anonymous  hand -bills,  in  the  fields 
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adjoining  to  this  metropolis,  and  directed  by 
orators  on  carts,  tubs,  or  other  moveable  roftra  ? 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
for  the  difcuffion  of  which  fuch  affemblies 
were  to  be  called,  would  not  be  the  firft  order 
of  the  day.  The  moft  preffing  fympathies  and 
fellow  feelings  of  fuch  a legiflature  would  be 
for  the  fuffering  felons,  traitors,  or  mutineers, 
in  Newgate  and  Cold-bath-fields.  Their  firft 
and  fecond  meafures,  in  favour  of  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  fubjeft,  would  be  to  deli- 
ver the  gaols,  and  emancipate  the  bank  ; and 
they  would  foon  fimplify  this  intricate  and 
complex  Conftitution,  by  uniting  the  legifla- 
tive,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  powers  ; 
as  they  would  abridge  the  tedious  delays  of  all 
thofe  functions,  by  carrying,  with  their  own 
hands,  into  inftant  effect,  their  own  laws  and 
judgments.  I remember  to  have  feen  a Par- 
liament deliberate  in  St.  George’s-fields  in  the 
forenoon  ; and  I do  not  forget,  that  on  the 
fame  evening  I faw  London  and  Weftminfter 
in  flames.  Shall  the  appeal  from  Parliament 
lie  to  county-meetings,  called  by  the  fheriffs, 
on  the  requifition  of  a few  dozens  of  figna- 
tures  ; and  fhall  the  people  of  England  be 
bound  in  this  great  intereft,  by  a collation  of 
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the  various  and  difcordant  refutations,  pafled 
by  a refpe&able  fhcw  of  hands,  at  the  differ- 
ent Georges  and  Angels  of  the  kingdom  ? Shall 
the  magiftrates  at  quarter-feffions,  fhall  grand 
juries  at  affizes  ; or,  in  fine,  fhall  the  church- 
wardens and  overfeers  of  the  poor  at  parifh 
veftriesi  fuperfede  Parliament,  on  account  of 
their  fuperior  wifdom  and  knowledge  ; and, 
above  all,  becaufe  they  have  received  a more 
authentic  and  direct  delegation  from  the  peo- 
ple at  large  ? Or  fhall  we  prefer,  rather,  thofe 
convivial  parliaments  which  hold  their  fittings 
occafionally  at  the  different  taverns  of  this 
city  ? whofe  refutations,  moved  in  the  form  of 
toaffs,  are  agreed  to  in  bumpers  ; and  whofe 
laws,  propofed  in  flanzas,  to  the  tune  of  a bal- 
lad, are  pafled  in  full  chorus.  Is  not  this  jo- 
vial fyftem  of  legiflation,  a mere  inverfion  of 
the  good  old  Conftitution,  wdiich,  if  it  permits 
the  electors  to  be  drunk,  requires  the  Parlia- 
ment to  be  fober  ? But  muft  we,  then,  to 
fpeak  ferioufly,  depofe  the  Parliament  chofen 
by  the  people,  in  favour  of  thefe  felf- elected, 
felf-balloted  parliaments,  attended  by  very 
fmall  minorities  of  that  Parliament  which  was 
chofen  by  the  people,  after  they  have  with- 
drawn their  attendance  from  that  Parliament 
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to  which  the  people  fent  them  ? In  fine,  what 
is  to  be  the  form  of  this  Arch-Parliament, 
which  is  to  qualify  it  better  than  the  Britifti 
Parliament,  as  it  now  ftands,  for  legiflating, 
juft  in  proportion  as  the  fubjcdt  is  of  higher 
import  and  dignity,  and  of  greater  compafs 
and  difficulty,  than  thofe  ordinary  adts  of  le- 
giflation  to  which  thofe  high  authorities  are 
utterly  inadequate  and  incompetent. 

Is  it  not,  then,  manifeft,  that  a legiflature 
in  which  the  fovereignty  of  the  State  is  vefted, 
becaufe  every  other  political  body,  known  in 
this  country,  is  deficient  in  the  requifites  for 
common  and  ordinary  legillation,  and  becaufe 
it  is  itfelf  the  moft  perfect  model  of  human 
polity,  in  all  matters  of  legillation,  muft  be 
yet  better  entitled  to  preference  and  to  exclu- 
five  and  fovereign  jurifdiftion,  in  cafes  of  great 
and  fignal  importance,  than  in  any  other  ? It 
feems  to  me,  therefore,  the  ftrangeft  perver- 
fion  of  reafon,  and  the  moft  palpable  contra- 
diilion  and  abfurdity,  to  place  the  incompe- 
tence of  Parliament  on  that  ground  on  which 
its  foie  and  exclufive  competence  moft  firmly 
and  fecurely  refts ; I mean  the  fuperior  im- 
portance of  this  law. 

Having 
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Having  fpoken  to  the  principle,  let  us  fee 
how  the  queftion  ftands  on  authority. 

I fhall  not  encumber  my  argument  with  the 
authorities  which  are  familiar  in  every  mouth, 
to  prove  a pofition,  not  difputed  in  any  quar- 
ter, namely,  the  general  fupremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment ; and  I fhall  refpedt  your  Lordfhips’  lei- 
fure  fufficiently  to  omit  the  book  authorities 
on  this  general  but  fundamental  truth,  al- 
though the  paflages  I might  refer  to,  aflert 
diftin&ly,  as  your  Lordfhips  knowr,  amongft 
other  examples  of  the  univerfal  faculties  of 
Parliament,  its  competence  to  this  fpecifick 
meafure  of  a legiflative  Union  with  other 
countries. 

There  are  two  forts  of  authority  : Firft,  the 
opinions  of  learned  and  eminent  men.  Next, 
precedent. 

To  begin  with  the  firft,  and  to  fpeak  of  the 
refponfa  prudent um . 

To  the  learning  of  the  corporations  of 
Dublin,  and  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Lowth,  and  fome  other  counties;  to  the  au- 
thority 
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thority  of  fome  members  of  the  Irifh  bar,  I 
fhall  oppofe  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  four  Supreme  Courts  of  Law  in 
that  country.  I fhall  oppofe  the  clear  and 
unequivocal  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of 
Ireland,  evinced  not  only  by  its  vote,  but  by 
the  withdrawing  that  part  of  the  amendment, 
propofed  originally  by  Lord  Powefcourt,  which 
involved  that  queftion.  I fhall  oppofe  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  for  I think  myfelf  entitled  to 
claim  the  diffent  of  that  Houfe  to  this  propo- 
rtion on  a fair  and  candid  view  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  Houfe  once  agreed,  by  a majority, 
however  flender,  to  entertain  the  meafure;  and 
afterwards  rejected  it  by  a majority  as  flender; 
for  the  difference  between  one  and  five  hardly 
deferves  notice.  If  to  this  equality  of  opinion, 
on  the  principal  meafure  be  added  the  con- 
fideration  that  the  oppofers  of  the  Union  did 
not  even  tender  this  propofition  to  the  Houfe; 
did  not  venture  to  load  their  queftion,  with 
that  denial  of  the  competence  of  Parliament, 
of  which  it  had  been  found  neceffary  actually 
to  relieve  the  fame  queftion  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  we  fhall  hardly  doubt  of  their  con- 
fcioufnefs,  that  in  a balance  trimmed  fo  nicely, 
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this  ’weighty  pAint  would  have  turned  the  fcale 
jgainft  them.  But  as  time  adds  fandtion  and 
reverence  to  authority,  let  me  clofe  this 
enquiry  by  oppofing  to  all  the  radi  and  in- 
temperate opinions,  or  rather  declarations  of 
opinion,  which  the  temerity  of  party  fpirit,  or 
a falfe  and  mifguided  enthufiafm,  have  dictated 
in  Ireland  at  this  day,  the  fingle  authority  of 
Lord  Somers  ; himfelf,  I think,  a hoft,  on 
fuch  a queftion.  If  any  man  in  England,  or 
in  Ireland,  as  has  been  often  faid  of  that  great 
man,  thinks  himfelf  a better  Lawyer  ora  better 
Whig  than  Lord  Somers,  he  is  welcome  to 
enter  the  lifts  ; wdiile  I fhall  reft  contented 
with  this  fugle  name,  fupported  as  it  might 
be  by  a cloud  of  learned,  able,  and  upright 
ftatefmen,  lawyers,  and  friends  of  liberty  from 
that  period  to  the  prefent  hour. 

Let  us  now7  look  at  precedent.  It  is  not  to 
be  expcdted  that  there  flhould  be  many.  Such 
tranfadtions  muft  be  rare.  It  is  enough  for  my 
argument,  to  fay,  that  the  only  examples  our 
hiftory  furn idles,  of  Legidative  Unions,  fincc 
the  inftitution  of  Parliaments,  are  precedents 
in  point  on  the  queftion  I am  now  debating ; 
namely,  the  competence  of  Parliament  to 
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enact  them.  Wales  and  Scotland  have 
both  been  united  to  England  by  incorporating, 
Legiflative  Unions.  In  both  cafes  the  Parlia- 
ment alone  fan&ioned  the  meafure.  The 
union  with  Scotland  is,  perhaps,  yet  more 
clofely  in  point  with  the  prefent  propofal. 
Since  a feparate  Parliament  exifted  in  both 
countries,  and  the  refpective  Parliaments  were 
the  parties  in  the  treaty.  That  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated under  the  authority  of  the  two  Parlia- 
ments ; they  fan<5tioned  the  conclufion ; and 
they  executed  finally  and  irreverfibly,  that 
happy  lyftem,  under  which  we  now  live  le- 
cure,  at  the  diftance  of  almoft  a century. 

Although  our  hiftory  cannot  furnifh  many 
precedents  of  this  precife  meafure,  I mean,  of 
incorporating  Unions,  there  are,  however, 
many  examples  of  other  proceedings,  bearing 
a ftrong  analogy  to  the  prefent,  and  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  in  importance.  I mean  thofe 
adts  of  the  Legiflature  which  have  altered  the 
fucceffion  to  the  Crown.  I need  not  cite  the 
inftances  of  fuch  changes.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  Hiftory  of  England,  and  they  all  prove 
the  fupreme  authority  of  Parliament,  even  in 
thcfe  higheft  a<fts  of  fovereignty.  By  what- 
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ever  means  fuch  changes  have  been  brought 
about ; whatever  has  been  the  efficient  caufe, 
or  inftrument  of  fuch  revolutions,  they  have 
all  derived  their  fandtion  and  validity  from 
Parliament,  the  feal  of  which  has  always  been 
rcforted  to  by  the  new  Sovereign,  as  the  only 
effectual  fecurity  for  his  title,  whether  he  Rood 
on  a claim  efientially  good,  or  on  fuccefsful 
ufurpation.  And  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
many  repetitions  of  parliamentary  recognition 
have  been  fought  after,  by  thofe  who  were  in- 
terefted  in  a new  or  queftionable  title,  is  re- 
markable on  this  argument. 

But  without  dwelling  on  more  antient  ex^ 
amples,  it  is  furely  fufficient  to  recall  that  of 
the  Revolution  which  placed  King  William 
on  the  Throne,  and  the  fubfequent  limitation 
of  the  Crown  to  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  Will 
it  be  laid,  that  the  declaration  of  King  James’s 
abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne, 
was  a point  of  lefs  note  or  value,  or  of  a lower 
rank  in  the  fcale  of  fovereign  functions,  than 
the  Union  with  Scotland,  or  Wales,  or  than 
the  meafure  now  in  contemplation  ? Will  it 
be  faid,  that  the  whole  transaction  of  the  Re- 
volution was  of  a lower  or  meaner  clafs  and 
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order,  in  legiflation,  than  any  Union,  or  any 
other  national  event  that  is  either  known  or 
can  be  imagined.  I do  not  fear  that  it  will. 
By  what  authority,  then,  was  that  great  change 
in  one  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  nation  operated  ? To  what 
authority  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  advifed  to 
refort,  for  the  fan£tion  of  his  enterprize  and 
the  fecurity  of  his  Crown  ? Obferve  the  dif- 
ference between  the  circumftances  in  which 
he  flood,  and  thofe  in  which  the  prefent  pro- 
ceeding is  tendered  to  Parliament.  By  the 
flight  and  abdication  of  the  King,  and  the  con- 
fequent  vacancy  of  the  Throne,  an  adlual  and 
praftical  difiolution  of  the  Government  feem- 
ed  to  have  taken  place,  if  it  can  ever  do  fo,  in 
any  poffible  or  imaginable  cafe.  It  was  in 
fuch  a predicament,  if  it  could  happen  in  any, 
that  the  fuppofed  dormant  title  of  the  people 
to  adminifter  the  fovereignty  in  their  own 
perfons,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  regarded  the  reinte- 
gration of  the  deficient  and  truncated  Govern- 
ment,  muft  have  been  awakened  and  called 
into  action.  That  moment  was,  indeed,  dif- 
ferent from  the  prefent,  in  which  we  have 
every  branch  of  the  Legiflature  complete,  and 
the  w7hole  frame  of  our  Government  not  only 
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perfect  and  apt  to  all  its  purpofes,  but  in  the 
actual  and  daily  exercife  of  its  fundions;  and  in 
which  we  are  ourfelves  debating  this  very  quef- 
tion  concerning  parliamentary  powers,  within 
the  walls  of  a fubfifting  Parliament,  and  in  the 
ordinary  difcharge  of  our  parliamentary  duty. 
Yet,  under  the  circumftances  which  I have 
defcribed,  wrhat  did  the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
folve,  under  the  direction  of  his  whig  advifers  ? 
Did  he  apply  to  the  people  at  large  in  any 
new  and  anomalous  form  ? W as  it  to  county 
meetings,  or  affembiies  in  the  fields,  or,  in  a 
word,  to  any  unknown  and  unufual  organ  of 
the  public  mind,  that  he  applied  to  fandion 
his  title  ? Far  from  it.  Even  the  firfl  Con- 
vention, under  the  authority  of  which  he  af- 
terwards fummcned  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, was  compofed,  in  the  firft  place,  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords ; and  next,  of  thofe  who  had 
been  members  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  It  will  not  be  faid,  that 
thefe  perfons  had  any  fpecific  delegation  from 
the  people,  either  for  this  fpecial  ad,  or  for  any 
other  end  ; either  exp  refs,  by  pofitive  commii- 
iion,  or  implied,  by  their  recent  eledion.  A 
whole  reign  had  elapfed  fmee  they  came  from 
the  people.  Their  delegation  and  functions 
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had  been  exhaufted  and  had  expired  long  fince. 
Yet,  fo  much  preferable  did  this  approxima- 
tion to  the  regular  conftitutional  authority, 
when  an  entire  conformity  with  it  was  impof- 
fible  ; fo  much  preferable  did  even  this  fha- 
dow,  this  furviving  flavour  of  the  parliamen- 
tary character,  which  ftill  hung  about  thefe 
relics  of  a deceafed  Parliament,  appear,  when 
compared  w*ith  any  new  and  ftrange  invention 
for  conjuring  up  the  latent  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  fubftituting  feme  phantom  and 
chimera  to  reprefent  that  fovereignty  in  the 
room  of  its  only  true  and  acknowledged  form, 
I mean  that  of  Parliament,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  did  not  think  the  validity  of  a Con- 
vention Parliament,  to  be  fummoned  by  his 
new  authority,  would  ftand  on  a fare  founda- 
tion, until  its  convocation  fhould  receive  the 
fanclion,  it  not  of  a fubfifting  Parliament,  at 
leaf:  of  a body  as  nearly  and  clofely  refembling 
one  as  the  circumftances  admitted.  The  Con- 
vention Parliament  was  convoked — and  that 
Parliament  enacted  the  Revolution — which, 
however,  was  hardly  yet  deemed  perfeft,  un- 
til it  was  confummated  by  the  ratification  of 
fubfequent  and  yet  more  regular  Parliaments. 
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The  fubfequent  limitation  of  the  Crown/ 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  was 
alfo  the  wrork  of  Parliament;  and  I believe  fo  far 
from  deeming  that  authority  incompetent,  or 
wifhing  to  rely  on  any  other  higher  or  more 
tranfeendent  powxr,  none  of  thofe  whig  flatef- 
men  and  lawyers  who  prefided  in  every  ftep  of 
the  revolution,  and  who  had  the  proteftant 
fucceflion  at  heart,  wTould  have  thought  that 
great  objedl  fecure,  if  the  limitation  to  the  Prin- 
cefs  Sophia  had  flood  on  a decree  of  the  people, 
conveyed  by  any  other  organ  than  precifely 
that  which  they  employed,  I mean  the  Parlia- 
ment. If  thefe  great  men,  then,  were  content 
to  reft  the  revolution  itfelf,  that  vaft  and  prime 
concern,  embracing  every  other  poffible  in- 
tereft  of  Englifhmen,  on  the  Angle  and  perfedl 
efficacy  of  an  Adi  of  Parliament,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  the  fame  men  thought  the  refpec- 
tive  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
competent,  and  the  only  competent  inftru- 
ments  to  accomplifh  the  Union  between  the 
two  countries. 

What  overweening  preference  is  it  of  our 
own  times,  or  our  own  perfons,  that  fhould 
make  us  thus  faftidious  in  calling  by,  as  of  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  and  more  imperfed;  growth,  the  confti- 
tutional  whiggifm  and  wholefome  liberty  of 
the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Ann* 
to  intoxicate  ourfelves  and  our  country  with 
that  double  refined,  that  fublimated  and  adul- 
terated modern  drug  which  is  now  poifoning 
the  world.  I own,  for  my  part,  that  I like  to 
fee,  on  the  liberty  of  my  country,  and  your 
Lordfhips  know  the  revered  authority  by 
which  I am  fupported  in  that  fentiment,  that 
I like  to  fee  on  my  own  and  my  country’s  li- 
berty the  feal  of  the  old  whigs,  and  am  apt 
enough  to  think  that  counterfeit  which  does 
not  bear  this  mark.  I am  above  all  dilpofed 
to  fly  as  from  certain  ruin,  the  fpurious  philo- 
fophy,  the  fophifticated,  and  fatal  abftradions, 
which  fo  far  from  lighting  us  to  the  temple  of 
liberty,  are  but  decoys  to  plunge  the  world  into 
the  toils  of  wretchednefs  and  flavery.  I con- 
fefs,  then,  that  I recoil  with  difguft  and  not 
without  alarm,  from  every  pretence  for  dis- 
avowing orfuper  feding  our  eftablilhed  govern- 
ment, however  qualified  in  time,  occafion  or 
limited  purpofe.  1 cannot  think  thofe  men 
profitable  fervants  of  their  country,  nor  do  I 
think  their  country  difpofed  to  regard  them  as 
friends,  who  w7ouid  weaken  in  the  breafts  of 
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Engliffimcn  th<f-  native  and  rooted  love  of  our 
bbafted  government  and  laws  ; and  divert  the 
fettled  allegiance  of  the  happieft  people  upon 
earth,  from  the  eftablifhed  fovereignty  of  Par- 
liament, in  which,  however,  is  infeparably 
bound  up  the  whole  of  the  fecurfry,  profperity 
and  freedom,  prefent  and  to  come  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation.  And  I muft  hold  every  propofal 
to  abdicate  or  furrender  the  fovereign  power  of 
Parliament,  but  for  an  hour,  into  the  hands  of 
any  Strangers  to  the*  constitution,  that  is  to  fay, 
into  any  other  hands  whatever,  as  a mere 
fraud  upon  tfie  people  ; as  a grofs  violation  of 
its  moil  precious  privilege  ; as  a flagrant  inva- 
sion of  the  deareft  birth- right  of  Englishmen, 
•which  confifts  according  to  me  in  the  right  to 
be  governed  by  their  Parliaments,  and  by  no 
other  human  means. 

There  are  a variety  of  topics,  as  your  Lord- 
fhips  well  know,  to  which  I have  not  even 
alluded,  and  on  lbme  of  which  I Should  cer- 
tainly be  difpofed  to  fay  a few  words  ; but,  in 
truth,  I have  already  abufed  your  indulgence, 
not  only  much  too  long,  but,  I am  confcious. 
alfo,  much  too  t'edioufly  ; and  I therefore  re- 
frain-— very  grateful”  for  having  been  permitted: 
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to  {fate  fuch  reafons  as  have  fatisfied  my  mind, 
on  the  whole  matter,  that  this  meafure  is  ex- 
pedient in  itfelf,  and  that  Parliament  is  com- 
petent to  execute  it.  1 have  expreffed  a ftrong 
opinion,  that  the  Union  of  thefe  two  nations, 
already  united  by  nature  in  their  interefts, 
mull,  in  the  order  of  human  events,  necelfarily 
come  to  pafs  ; and  I lhall  conclude  by  a fmcere 
and  fervent  prayer,  dictated  by  the  pureft  and 
the  mofl:  ardent  defire  for  the  happinefs  of  both 
kingdoms,  that  the  bleffings  furc  to  flow  from 
a confummation  fo  devoutly  to  be  wifhed, 
■may  not  be  long  delayed. 
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